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McCormick- Deering 


PRESSES 


Do Important Work Well! 








A McCormick-Deering hay press, horse or power, will 
yield you full returns from your power and labor. And 
after you have multiplied the profits on your own hay 
crop by its use, you can fill in the late summer and fall 
months profitably, baling hay and straw for others. Some 
farmers say they have paid for their presses in thirty 
days, baling for their neighbors. 


McCormick-Deering horse hay presses are made in three 
sizes, 14 x 18, 16 x 18, and 17 x 22, with capacities of 
from six to fifteen tons a day; power presses in the same 
three sizes, two of which can be furnished with 6 h. p. 
engine mounted on the frame of the press. All three 
sizes can be operated with a tractor. Capacities range 
from fifteen to thirty tons. 


See the local McCormick-Deering dealer for camplete details. 


INTERNATIONAL HarRvVESTER ComPANY 
of America 


i . 
(Incorporated) Chic ago, Til 


600 S. Michigan Ave. 

















Scholarship and En- 
trance Examinations 
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Competitive examinations for the award of vacant scholarships in 
Clemson College will be held on Friday, July 9, 1926, beginning at |f} 
9 A M . by each County Superintendent of Education These scholar iT 
ships will be open to young men, sixteen vear of age or over, who | 
desire to pursue courses in Agriculture and Textile HT 

Persons interested should write the Registrar for information and Hy 
application blanks before the time of the examinations. Successful {J 
applicants must meet fully the requirements for admission 

. . : | 
Each scholarship is worth $100 and free tution, which is $40 addi- I} 
tional. Membership in the Reserve Officers Training Corps—R. O. T. C. if] 
is equivalent in money value to a scholarship during the junior and | 
senior years 
These examinations may also be used as credit toward admission into 
college 


For further information, write 


Clemson College, S. C. | 
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Circular SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 
THE SCOTT SALES CoO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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Two Farmers Picked Up 
$1,810 From Hogs 


W Keonceey S no money in hogs.” 


How 


“The highest per cent profit I made 
on my farm last year was from hogs 
fed by the Shay ration and sold by the 
Lewis plan.” 

Here are the A and Z statements 


taken from a lot of comments made by 
have sold hogs at prices 
from 100 per cent profit to 
We doubt whether any 
of agriculture in North Carolina 
advanced so far of what it 
few ago as the breeding, 
ind sale of fat hard hogs. 
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County Agent J. W. Cameron of An- 
son County, N. C., has been encourag- 
ing the growing of hogs and helping the 
farmers do it right. He says that he 
has just received a check for $700 for 
22 hogs shipped to Charlotte from the 
farm of Messrs. R. B. & T. V. Hardi- 


son. They recently sold 14 hogs of the 
same age for $600 dressed. They also 
sold 51 pigs from 6 sows for $10 each, 

This is $1,810 from hogs sold in the 
spring when there greater need of 
the farm than at any other 
time. At present prices for cotton it 
would have required a little more than 
21 500 pounds, to have 
brought the mone Messrs 
Hardison for ‘the 
hogs brought a 17- 
cent cotton means no profit. 

Pigs tnake 
themselves if :- 

1. Well bred. 

2. Bred at the right time, 

3. Fed a balanced ration, 

4. Fed home produced feed as far as 
possible, and— 
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Pays to Pick Up Squares 
HE more up-to-date practice of dust- 
ing cotton to combat boll 


rather caused us to neglect the earlier 
During 


the weevil 


has 


1925 one of my tenants who runs a two 
| horse farm pinned his faith entirely to 
picking up squares with very good suc 
cess. He planted about 18 acres to cot- 
ton during the last week in April. He has 
1 large family, and they got over the 
crop on an average twice a week 
picking up squares until August 10. The 


crop wa fertilized with 300 pounds of 


8-3-3 fertilizer per acre and on July 1 it 
had an application of sulphate -of am 
monia at the rate of 75 pounds per acre 
This tenant gathered 11 heavy bales of 
cotton from his 18 acres At no time 
did the boll weevil have the mastery of 
the situation The crop in county 
was about one-third that produced in 
1920. His vield per acre was about two- 
thirds his 1920 yield. T. E. KEITT. 
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SEE by the ads 
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fellow’s got a mighty proud-lookin’ 
horse I reckon he keeps him slicked up 
with that medicine he’s got in his hand 
I see by the ads in 

this paper where a 

fellow took one of 

these little cameras 

and took a picture 

of his kid a-eatin’ 

bread and jam, the 


old hen and her lit 
tle chickens, and the 
mare and colt as 
well. And ain't the 
colt a-holdin’ up his 
head proud-like for 
picture to be took? 








BILL CASPER 


his 
1 see by the ads in this paper where 
they got a little trick they put on auty- 


| mobiles that takes the bumps out of the 


| roads. They don’t exactly scrape the 
| bumps down. They just make the car 
| go over ‘em so easy you don't know the 
| bumps are there. I reckon that’s the 


reason they got that big easy-lookin’ 
chair a settin’ up there. It shore looks 
comfortable. Hoping you are the same, 
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It pays to fence with 


| DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


Pronounced “Dixie-Steel” 
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The profit side 
of a fence 


A syYSTEM of fenced pastures 
cuts feed bills as much as 40%. 
Extra fenced lots and yards for 
your hogs and poultry keep down 


disease. A well-fenced farm re- 
quires less labor. These are 


facts given us by agricultural 
experts and successful farmers 
in the South. And remember, a 
farm well fenced brings more 
when you want to sell it. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Its makers realize that 
the farmer wants years of splen- 
did service from his wire fence 
and Dixisteel is pre-eminently 
the fence of everlasting satis- 
faction. Made to fit every need 
of southern farmers. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra-long life 
through heavy galvanizing by a specia! 
process excelled by no other manufac 
turer. This galvanizing will not pee! 
or flake off. Rust is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our southern climate 


Hinge joint construction with two 
complete wraps at each joint. Stay 
will not slip. Fence will not sag. Th 


wavy tension curves in the line wire 
allow for expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and bring 
the fence back to an upright positior 
after having been subjected to sudden 
or severe pressure. 












Dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Dixisteel Fence for cattle 
hogs and poultry. Mail coupon today 
for our free booklet—“‘Farming wit! 
Fences.” 

ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 

We also make wire nails, 

staples, barbed wire, 

plain wire, bale ties, 

cotton ties, angles, 

bars, bands, 


hoops, etc. 


| : ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
i Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 

Please send me ‘‘Farming with Fences.’ 
Name.. 
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arm Work This Week and Next 


Farm and Garden Crops to Plant Now; Other Timely Reminders 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Jobs Needing 
Attention Now 


HEN new blackberry and raspberry shoots are 
18 to 24 inches high, pinch out the end or so- 
called “terminal” bud and make them branch. 
This increases the fruiting area of the plants. 
2. The best cow pasture from the first fall to the 
first spring frost is the silo. Silage 
corn should be planted before the 
middle of June and silos should be 
built before the end of August. 

3. Tomatoes, corn, snapbeans, 
butterbeans, okra, cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, sweet potatoes, cabbage, col- 
lards, salsify, and pumpkins or 
winter squash—these are an even 
dozen food crops that should be 
started this month. 

4. The most important work that can be done after 
rain falls is with the weeder, harrow and cultivator, 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to be stirred. 

5. Land intended for fall-sewed grain, legumes, etc., 
chould be plowed this month and sowed to cowpeas for 
disking into the soil in late August or, if necessary, 
made into hay. 

6. A plentiful supply of water and salt make more 
milk and butter, especially in hot weather and when 
cows are on pasture; and both are cheap—very cheap. 

7. Common variet#ws of field corn planted in June 
will mature before frost where cotton is successfully 





grown. Plant in the water-furrow and use 8-4-2 fer- 
tilizer. When four to six weeks old, top dress with 
trate of soda. If a good seedbed is made, the first 


two or three cultivations can economically be done with 
a weeder or harrow following rains. 

8. If we raise chickens, hogs, calves or lambs then 
we should know how to avoid intestinal parasites and 
also how to get our stock free of them if they become 
infested. A conference with our county agent that 
costs nothing may save us many dollars if we will fol- 
low the county agent’s advice and get rid of the death- 
dealing enemies of young farm animals. 

9. Do we want turnips and rutabagas next fall and 
Of course! Then let’s pick out the land now 
and plow it. Then disk it or harrow and repeat disking 
or harrowing after rains. In late July or in August, 
depending on the varieties grown, fertilize with a fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 8-4-4 and sow the seed in 2% 
or 3-foot rows while the ground is in good condition 
aiter a rain. 

10. Such food, feed, and fertility crops as wheat, 
ats, rye, and barley, with or without vetch, lespedeza 

clovers, need to have part of the preparation for 
them begun now. And here is the way to begin: Pre- 
pare the land with the best care and sow soybeans, vel- 
vet beans, or cowpeas before the middle of June. Early 
n September disk the summer legumes into the soil (if 

is not necessary to harvest for hay) and then fertilize 
and sow the winter cover crop. To do this next fall, 
we must sow the legume now. 


II. What to Plant the First Half of June 


The field crops that we can start the first half of 


winter ? 


June and which will mature before freezing 
weather are :— 


Broom corn Kafir corn Rape 
Buckwheat Mangels Sorghum 
Cantaloupe Millet Sudan grass 
Chufa Milo Sunflower 
Citron Peanut Sweet potato 
Corn Pop corn Velvet beans 
Cowpea Pumpkin Watermelons 


Now for a list of vegetables for planting the first 
half of June. June is a more important garden plant- 
ing time than half of us realize for it is in June that 
we must start our fall and winter garden. 

pn 20} 243 Mitr. 
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The figures in the list below give the number of days 
early and late varieties require to be ready for use 
after planting :— 


Bean (snap). 60- 80 Citron ....... 90-110 Lettuce ..... &- 0 
Bean (butter) 90-100 Collard ...... 100-120 Okra .......- 70- 90 
MOE xadasanas eee SO ikanases 60-100 Mustard .... 60- 80 
Cabbage ..... 90-120 Tomato ..... 80-100 Parsley ..... 90-120 
SOUS sccvess 70-100 Cucumber ... 75-100 Salsify ...... 90-120 
Celeriac ..... 90-120 Eggplant ..120-150 Spinach ..... @- 9 
Ceneey .ccees 120-180 Endive ...... 90-120 Squash ..... 60- 80 
CROSS cecsees GH FS Kale. sc ccscccs 60-120 Turnip ...... 60- 90 


Let’s begin planning right now for plenty of fresh 
vegetables all through next winter. The following 
vegetables taken from the list above will endure freez- 
ing and are ready to use through the fall and with the 
protection suited to each can be had all through the 
winter :— 


Beet Chard Mustard 
Carrot Collard Salsify 
Cabbage Endive Spinach 
Celeriac Kale Turnip 
Celery 


III. Store Eggs for Winter Shortage 
N THE SPRING and early summer when eggs are 
usually quite low in price, a supply should be stored 
on every farm for next winter’s use. It is true 

that storage eggs are not as good as fresh ones, but 
they are far better than none at all. Even where one 
does not care to eat storage eggs, they come in fine for 
cooking purposes. 

The best method is to put them in cold 
Where one is near a large city or where cold storage 
is available, no better method of keeping them can be 
found. Comparatively few are so situated that they 
can take advantage of cold storage, and the next best 
thing is to store in waterglass or limewater. Eggs that 
are properly put up in waterglass will keep 8 to 10 
.y good shape. 

1. To put eggs in waterglass, take nine quarts of clean 
water and boil it. Then add to it one quart of waterglass, 
which may be obtained from drug stores. Use only earthen 
crocks. 


storage. 


months in reasona 


or stone 

2. To use limewater, slake three pounds of stone lime in 
a small quantity of water; boi] five gallons of clean water 
and add to the lime solution. Stir thoroughly and let it 
stand long enough to settle, and then drain off the clear 
liquid, putting the eggs in this clear solution. Whether put- 
ting in waterglass or lime solution, see that the top eggs 
are at least two inches under the liquid solution, 

















NOT ICE COLD, BUT OH HOW SATISFYING! 
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bite od 738 = 


In putting up eggs use, if possible, only infertile ones 
and certainly nothing but fr:sh ones. After they are 
put in the solution, place the crocks in a cool, dry place, 
covering the tops tightly. Either small or large ves- 
sels may be used, but the small vessels, holding only a 
few dozen, are usually preferable. 


IV. Push Cotton Rapidly 


HE late start has also made it necessary for us to 
push cotton even more rapidly than usual. Under 
weevil conditions, one square set in June or July 
may be worth more than ten set in latter August. It is 
mainly by keeping cotton working fast that we will 
dodge the boll weevil. Even if the late squares never 
make bolls, they will draw the boll weevils to them and 
from the bolls that have set. The weevils prefer the 
squares. 


To keep cotton busy at work means that every weed 
must be kept out of the cotton field by not letting a 
weed seed make a weed. This necessitates frequent 
and thorough cultivation in every cotton field. The 
boll weevil has taught us that cotton will put on more 
fruit early and will shed less when it has a full ration 
of nitrogen ready to be used when needed and that 
there is rarely enough nitrogen in cotton soils to supply 
the needs of the crop. Nitrate of soda is ready to 
supply this need as soon as it is dissolved by water. 
While it may have been better to have applied all nitro- 
gen early, still if there is any doubt about there being 
enough, we should apply nitrate of soda as soon as 
possible. 

Four things we can do now will keep our cotton busy 
at work putting on fruit now and making more growth 
for more fruit :— 

1. Keep the fields all the time cultivated well 

2. Apply nitrate of soda as soon as possible. 

3. Pick up the first punctured squares and destroy 
them, 

4. Get ready to poison when infestation reaches 10 
per cent of the squares. 


V. Late Corn Is Profitable Insurance 


OBODY can say how much the corn crop already 
N planted will make. Insects, diseases, wind, drouth, 

or rain may make it a part failure. We are a long 
way from overproduction of corn in the South, while 
underproduction of this important grain has made us 
spend enormous sums of money annually for Western 
corn. Underproduction of corn has also hampered us 
in both the raising and feeding of farm animals of all 
kinds. In the parts of the South producing cotton 
profitably,.there are three months in which corn may 
be planted and then mature before frost. This is a 
great advantage and enables us to insure a yield that 
will supply a year’s needs—if we will take advantage 
of the opportunity God gives us by planting both early 
and late. 

Even the late maturing prolific varieties have 110 to 
130 days for maturity when planted late in June or the 
first week in July. If planted by the middle of June, 
there remain 120 days to the middle of October—full 
time for complete ripening before frost in Southeast 
Virginia and in all of South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina, exclusive of the mountains, and in all states 
southward. 

In preparing the land for June-planted corn, special 
care should be taken to make the land fine that it may 
better retain moisture. Plant in a broad water-furrow 
with soybeans and later sow or drill soybeans, cowpeas, 
or early velvet beans in the middles; or in wide rows 
a row of these summer legumes may alternate with a 
row of corn. The legumes will give an opportunity 
for soil improvement without serious interference with 
the yield of corn, and they may be harvested for seed 
or hay or plowed down in the fall or grazed. : 
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Co-operative Marketing of Tobacco Will 
“Come Back” 


O ONE who looked into the faces of that sturdy, 
N intelligent, determined looking body of North 

Carolina and Virginia farmers who assembled in 
Danville on May 10 and heard them speak can fail to 
believe that codperative marketing of tobacco will 
“come back.” 

When the World War broke out among the so-called 
Christian nations of Europe, the general cry went up 
from many quarters that “Christianity has failed.” 
The correct answer to that was, “Christianity has not 
failed in international relations; it has simply never 
been tried.” 

I 


So we may say ina very real sense that codperative 
marketing of tobacco has not failed; it simply has not 
been tricd—has not been tried in the sense of a real 
coéperative movement “of, by, aml for the growers.” 
We did indeed establish an organization conceived in 
this spirit, but it fell into the hands of officials who 
held to the ideals of “big business” rather than to the 
ideal of co6peration. Even the warehouse managers 
and bookkeepers were largely men whose hearts had 
not been put into sympathy with codperative market 
ing and who kept themselves in readiness to go back 
to the old auction system whenever that course should 
prove more profitable. Information that should have 
been the common property of all the membership was 
in some cases not even given to directors themselves. 
The main offices and real control were placed at the 
extreme edge of the Tobacco Belt in the commercial 
atmosphere of a big city instead of in the midst of 
the tobacco-growing area in close contact with growers 
and agricultural agencies. Furthermore, the wishes of 
the growers in local matters were largely ignored in 
cases where they might better have been heeded and 
not a few warehouse representatives of the association 
had neither the habits, character, nor spirit needed to 
inspire confidence and loyalty in the rank and fil 


The Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association was 
not run in the full spirit of cod6peration nor can its 
failure be called the failure of the farmers to manage 
their own affairs. The truth is that the farmer-direc- 
tors of the board as a whole stood for sound and wise 
policies and it was the domination of affairs by men 
of the commercial type that caused the serious troubles. 
We confess that we feared at first that not enough 
men with business training would be put on the board 
of directors; but in running away from this danger, 
the members made the more serious mistgke of not 
putting on enough men of the so-called “dirt farmer” 
type. The longer we live and observe men and move- 
ments affecting agriculture, the more firmly convinced 
do we become that the farmers have in their own 
ranks abundant material for the most capable leader- 
ship, if they will only bring it out and support it. 

Of course, it must always be kept in mind that there 
are two gains to be had from codperative marketing of 
any farm product. One is the financial gain. This 
may not be obtained every year in every association. 
In the long run, however, it is inevitable that the 
farmers will get better prices from a selling system 
controlled and operated by them rather than from a 
selling system controlled and operated by outside inter- 
ests It may take time for farmers to learn how to 
conduct affairs so as to receive this gain, but sooner or 
later it will be theirs. 

The other great benefit of codperative marketing we 
may call the moral or spiritual gain. Some people 
forget this, but to our mind it is no less important than 
the other gain. If our tobacco farmers must reduce 
themselves to the position of mere laborers on the soil 





who helplessly accept whatever prices that speculators 
and commercial men see fit to offer, the farmer is de- 
prived of his dignity and his manhood, Under such 
conditions the tobacco farmer would degenerate into a 
pitiable and helpless “Man With the Hoe.” 

On the other hand, with co6perative marketing the 
farmer acquires a new dignity and a new opportunity 
for power. Codperative marketing gives us the tools 
with which we may work out our own freedom. We 
may make mistakes in the process. We may hurt our- 
selves, as men unaccustomed to weapons of self-defense 
sometimes hurt themselves at first. We may allow 
selfish cliques to dominate affairs in their interest in- 
stead of seeing to it that the association is run as a 
genuine democracy in the growers’ interest. But we 
can at least learn from our mistakes and do better next 
time. Codéperative marketing is not a path of perfec- 
tion but it is a path of hope. That mistakes were made 
in the first organization dealing with tobacco is not a 
cause for despair but a cause for renewed determina- 
tion and new consecration to an ideal. 


That was certainly the spirit of the old belt tobacco 
farmers of Virginia and North Carolina who assem- 
bled at Danville. We believe it is still the spirit of 
thousands and thousands of tobacco farmers in Eastern 
North Carolina and South Carolina. These men are 
willing to make sacrifices in order to protect and pro- 
mc te the cause which brings them new dignity and self- 
respect and which alone opens a path of promise for 
their children and their children’s children. They are 
descendants of men who fought the battles of America 
in a great struggle for political freedom in the dark 
days of Valley Forge and Guilford Court House. Their 
descendants now are not going to give up even though 
their own cause of economic freedom goes through 
days as dark as those of Valley Forge. 


II 


Coéperative marketing of tobacco will “come back.” 
The only question is, how and when. There are some 
people who think that the cause should be abandoned 
until a disastrous slump in the auction market makes 
farmers rush en masse to coOperative marketing as a 
sort of life-preserver. To us, however, the futility of 
such a policy seems apparent. In the first place, no 
organization for properly handling a great tobacco 
crop can be set up overnight or in a month or in three 
months. It would be impossible to select the right sort 
of officials and get the right sort of physical equipment 
for handling a tobacco crop during the same season in 
which a disastrous slump had occurred Farmers 
would also fear to trust an organization so hastily set 
up. Furthermore, if those who believe in codperative 
marketing now are willing to let it die even on the 
chance of such a resurrection later, the outside world 
will say: “Coéperative marketing of tobacco was tried 
and failed; it is no use to take it up again.” 

On the other hand, it seems to us that the men who 
have the principles of codperative marketing at heart 
should try to have an organization developed from top 
to bottom in the spirit of real codperation; an organi- 
zation “of, by, and for the growers,” shot through with 
the spirit of consecration and devotion to duty; an 
organization operated on the lines of strictest economy 
with every policy known and open to the membership; 
an organization which will begin in a small way and 
demonstrate its ability to act wisely as a ruler over a 
few things and gradually prove its right to be made 
ruler over many things. And with evidence properly 
and coéperatively collected and prepared, we have faith 
enough in the American people and our American in- 
stitutions to believe that they would not permit any 
American or foreign tobacco trust to boycott a move- 
ment of free American citizens for handling the prod- 
ucts made in the sweat of their own faces. 

Only a feeble-minded infant after blundering in its 
first attempts at crawling would conclude that its 
blunders proved that it could never walk and so give 
up the attempt. There is just as little reason for to- 
bacco farmers to decide that because their first attempt 
at organization was not a complete success that they 
are incapable of achieving a success. Our tobacco 
farmers, our cotton farmers, and all others who are 
attempting codperative marketing are going through 
the same processes which the now powerful labor 
unions of this country passed through at first. A few 
faithful groups here and there had to do pioneer work, 
with many failures and many setbacks registered 
against them. But they did not give up. They kept 
on in effort after effort because they knew that the 
laborers of this country should be masters of their 
own labor—and eventually they developed in many 
lines a spirit which now makes it practically impossible 
for other laborers to stay out of the organization es- 
tablished for the common good of all. Sooner or later 
the same spirit will be developed with regard to farm- 
ers’ codperative organizations. 

Coéperative marketing of tobacco will “come back.” 
The tobacco farmers in the Carolinas and Virginia 
are not willing to go on year after year toiling in heat 
and cold, not only through long days of labor but even 
through sleepless nights of vigil, and then helplessly 
surrender the products of their labor to a selling sys- 
tem over which they have no control. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Cotton Outlook 


XPORTS of American cotton from August to 
EK May this year were 7,028,291 bales or 452,378 

bales less than from August to May one year 
earlier. Until about Christmas of this cotton year, ex- 
ports were larger than during the previotts year, but 
during the early months of 1926 they fell below the ex- 
ports for the same months in 1925. During recent 
weeks, however, exports have been heavier again for 
1926 than for the same period in 1925, but even so the 
total exports for this cotton year up to May were 
452,378 bales less than for the same period of the 
previous season. 

The increase in exports for the past few weeks over 
the same period in 1925 probably means that total ex- 
ports for the present cotton year will be as large as 
for the previous year, for on April 30, 1926, the Ameri- 
can cotton at European ports amounted to only 1,041,000 
bales as compared with 1,401,000 bales on May 1, 19235, 
or a depleted supply of 360,000 bales as of April 30, 1926 


Present cotton prices are about 6% cents per pound 
below the same time last year. In spite of this decline 
in prices, the acreage planted is probably about the 
same as last year. SGge estimate a decreased acreage 
of about 2 per cent, while others think the acreage 
fully as large as that planted in 1925. In certain sec- 
tions, the acreage has been decreased, particularly in the 
northern quarter or third of the Cotton Belt, but in 
other sections the acreage has as evidently been in- 
creased, so we can see little ground for the assumption 
that the acreage has been reduced. Notwithstanding 
the decreased price during the planting season amount- 
ing to about 6% cents a pound, there has been little or 
no reduction in plantings. 

Under normal or average conditions, a decrease of 
6% cents a pound in the price would reduce the acreage 
planted. Hence, the question at once arises, Why has 
it not done so this year? 

The average price of middling cotton in ten desig- 
nated markets is reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as 17.91 cents per pound for the 
week, ending May 1. It seems to us that herein 
lies the reason for little or no reduction in plantings 
While 17.91 cents a pound is a marked reduction in 
price over the previous year, it is still such a price as 
to make cotton probably the best ‘money crop” for the 
Southern farmer, whose habits, education, and farm 
equipment tend to make him favor the production of 
cotton over other crops. The average Southern farm- 
er cannot figure out any other field crop as good for 
him as cotton at 17 to 18 cents a pound, especially when 
produced by tenant labor, as a great part of our cotton 
crop is. 

Of course, he should give consideration to the fact 
that the acreage last year produced 2,000,000 bales 
more cotton than the world would take at a fair price, 
but the uncertainties of cotton yields are such as to 
give him a gambler’s chance for as good a price or only 
slightly lower for the crop of 1926, and he takes the 
chance. It is easier for him to grow cotton and he 
follows the course that offers the least resistance 

Of course, if the yield in 1926 is as good as in 1925, 
an average of 167.2 pounds per acre, we will produce 
another 16,000,000-bale crop and the price may go much 
lower; but, on the other hand, there is probably an 
even chance that the yield in 1926 will not be as large 
as in 1925, and we take the chance. 

Of course, the prices for cotton during the next few 
months will depend on the outlook for the 1926 crop 
The acreage is planted and if the crop does well prices 
will go lower, but should weather conditions prove un- 
favorable there may be some slight increase. No ma- 
terial price increase need be looked for, however, in she 
face of our present surplus of 2,000,000 bales, unless 
the season proves disastrous to the growing crop. 

The die is cast, a large acreage being planted, but * 
is not too late to still take out insurance against 2 
large yield and much lower prices, by planting the food 
and feed crops necessary for feeding those on the 
farms. The land is available if it be properly prepared 
and these feed and food crops given proper attention 


Te ele ae 


OHN G. Eberwine, Virginia farmer, started with ten 
acres of rented land. Now he owns 500 acres. C. 


L. Newman tells the whole story beginning on page /- 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 














E ARE not going to secure a redistribution of 

the nationa! income in the farmer’s favor sim- 

ply by asking for it. We will have to fight for 
it. Too many of our so-called farm leaders do not 
like to fight. They enjoy the honor of holding office. 
They like to attend banquets and make 
speeches. That is why they get nowhere. 
The hope of agriculture lies in the de 
velopment of fighting leaders. The time 
for politeness is long past. — Prairié 
Farmer, Chicago. 
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For a Happier Country Life 


Prize Letters on Outdoor Sports; New Contest on Family Reunions 


HAT “the farmer has a right to a exist- 

ence,” as Secretary Houston once expressed it, is 

a part of the everyday creed of The Progressive 
Farmer. We have always been interested in enriching 
country life as well as in enriching country soils. We 
believe in being progressive in mat- 
ters of rural recreation, community 
life, and social life as Well as pro- 
The 


oyous 


gressive in farm methods. 
final test of the value of any rural 
neighborhood is not the sort of 


farming it does but the quality of 
farm life it develops and supports. 
The good farming in the com- 
munity is indispensable, and yet 
after all is only a means to an end. 
lt is true that “that country is richest which nourishes 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings” 
the same thing is true of neighborhoods. 





CLARENCE POB 


and 
Learning to Swim at Fifty 


T WAS with these principles in mind that The Pro- 
ressive Farmer resolved this year to give increased 
attention to the problem not only of making the farm 
a success but of making life itself a success on the 
We have had most interesting discussions by 
readers of ways wherein they have found increased 
appiness through good literature, good art, and good 
usic. Still more recently we have had a remarkably 
ivid and delightful lot of experience letters on “How 
Ve Have Found Increased Happiness Through the 
Sports of Forest, Field, and Stream.” 

So many good letters on this topic came in that it 
has been quite a task to pick the prize winners. The 
udges, however, have finally decided that (besides pay- 
‘ng our usual cash rates for all letters already publish- 
ed or to be published later) the $25 first prize should %e 
divided between Mrs. J. E. Wetherington, of “Sunny 
Side Farm,” of Conecuh County, Alabama, and Mrs. 
Robert L. Smith, of Arkansas, whose letter on “Happy 
Fishing Parties” appeared last month. One letter is a 
fine illustration of how an individual found increased 
happiness through a new sport, while the other letter 
presents an excellent example of how a whole com- 
munity found increased happiness in the same way. 

So full of sincerity and enthusiasm is the prize letter 
by Mrs. Wetherington, we are bound to believe it will 

ake many readers decide that they have been missing 
something by going along year after year with “all 
Listen to her :— 


farm. 


rk and no play.” 

“TY am fifty-three years old and have had a lot of 
pleasure in my family and doing little things for 
thers; have also had pleasure raising fine chickens 
and turkeys and selling them at good prices, and 
have had pleasure from being a strong, healthy 
yvoman, but when I think of the pleasure I have 
had since I accidentally learned to swim— 

“] feel like this is the real pleasure in life! 

[his is how it happened :— 

“I invited two girls, age 12 years, from town to 
spend a few days with me. I asked them if they 
could enjoy their visit with our car gone and they 
caid, ‘Yes, if we can go to the creek.’ So a neighbor 
hoy took us to the creek. This boy and the smaller 
girl could swim well, and I noticed first how she 
did in the water, it being a pretty, clear stream. 

o the next day we got to go back and I told them 
go in, too. (I had never been in a creek, except 

to wade when a child.) 

‘They were all delighted, and I thought I would 
ust furnish the fun, as I was fifty years old then 
ind weighed 170 pounds. I thought I would never 
swim. I waded out waist deep, though, and tried to 
do like the little girl and I saw that it was fun and 
tried it over and over, and to my surprise I got the 
ick of swimming, but I had no breath to tell my 
oy. So I kept trying. When I would rest a little 
I could do it better, but still had no breath to tell 
my JOY. 

“I came home and said, ‘I can swim!’ No one 
even believed I had been in the creek. I wrote my 
son and daughter and said, ‘] have learned to 
swim!’ I don’t know what they thought, but when 
they came home they wanted to see me try. 

“T haven't the words to tell the happiness I have 
iad since I learned to swim and I am in high gear 
when I know I can go to the creek. Things like 
these will make us younger and live longer and be 
much happier. I still have this joy when I can go 
swimming. 

“Let me urge all farm women to learn to swim. 
Go with your children to the creek and you will 
enjoy farm life lots more and be stronger, happier, 
and healthier.” 

There are entirely too many farm women who never 
&¢t away from the pots, kettles, and broom-handles, and 
it is our hope that Mrs. Wetherington’s letter will 
make some of these, even those who have grown a 
little old, decide to break away from home duties and 


T sictesam meee die meee 


By CLARENCE POE 
find source of recreation, refreshment, and 
happiness, 


‘ ° . . . . 
Community Camping and Fishing Trips 

T THE time, however, let's remember that 

rural recreation, as Sam Johnson says, eught not 

to be just an individual matter; it ought to be a 
community matter. Neighbors ought to come together 
and plan together for sports, trips, games, and all other 
recreation of a wholesome Sometimes we are 
almost persuaded to believe that Sam Johnson is right 
in saying that farm folks would do more work in five 
days than they now do in six, if they would give the 
sixth day each week to well-planned recreation. At any 
rate, The Progressive Farmer is anxious this year not 
only to encourage individuals to try to tind more clean, 
recreation, but to groups of 
neighbors to pla 

And with the importance of this mat 
our judges decided that the previously 
Mrs. Robert L. Smith should 
the first prize award with Mrs. Wetherington. 
Those who read Mrs. Smith's letter recall this 
key paragraph from it:— 

“As we grew older it became our custom to 
spend several days, along about the Fourth of July, 
camping on the creek or the river. When we first 
began making this habit, just our family (father, 
mother, two sisters, four brothers, and my mother’s 
sister) made up the party. But each year others 
joined us—relatives, neighbors, friends—until on 
our last trip there were forty people, including six 
chaperones.” 

Another excellent letter, presenting a vivid picture of 
how a whole community finds happy recreation togeth- 
er, comes from Bosque County, Texas :— 

“In our community the one big thing, I think 
(and I believe most of the other folks will agree 
with me), is the four or five days camping trip we 
take every year. 

“A camping trip! Crops are laid by. Now for 
camping out. Everything ready? All right, some- 
one lead out—and off we go to some river thirty 
or forty miles away. Sometimes we go farther; 
it all depends on the crowd that is going. 

“Camp is made. Then for long hikes and hunts 
through the pastures and forest, with swimming 
and fishing, morning, noon, and night; racing, sing 
ing, and numerous other pleasures from daylight 
to dark. 

“Meals are cooked and served in the ‘great open 
spaces.” My! They surely do taste good. What a 
difference it makes to go on a camping trip for just 
a few days. Women exchange views on housekeep- 
ing, cooking, how to take care of the family, all 
about gardens, chicken raising, the upbuilding of 
the churches, schools, and the community in gen- 
eral. The men exchange just as important ideas 
as do the women about their work and experience 
on the farm, the farm implements, stock, planting, 
fertilizing, working and gathering the crops, etc. 

“The young folks are brought nearer together 
and get better acquainted while camping out than in 
almost any way possible. 

“Don’t talk about not living in a good com- 
munity, ‘silly young folks,’ ‘no neighbors,’ and such. 
Just try camp life for about a week this year and 
you'll find you're living in a pretty good commun- 
ity, have good neighbors, and can be happy. 

“We found we could have a happy community 
this way. You try!” 

Of course, in all cases where a community camping 
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Same 
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wholesome encourage 
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and toycther as well as to 


friends 
work touectiter, 
ter in mind, 
published letter from 
divide 
will 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SCYTHE SONG” 

AYS Dr. Douglas Freeman of Andrew Lang’s 
“Scythe Song”: “Whoever has heard the mur- 
mur of the mowing scythe in the fence corner 

after a rain, will read this poem twice at least.” 


f Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, f 


What is the word methinks you know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? } 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 
' Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 


Hush, ah hush, the Scythes are saying, 

f Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying; 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 

Hush—’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass; 

Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 

—Andrew Lang. 
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trip is planned, it is important to have congenial people 
only, in most cases kinsfolk. After a_ satisfactory 
group has been brought together it is especially im 


prope sed new 
sometimes 


portant to consider carefully any 


members, for one undesirable addition may 


very 


permanently break up a development of this kind. 


Make Plans Now for Family Reunions 


PEAKING of kinsfolk reminds me to say that in 
long-settled rural communities, 

kinsfolk are usually pretty well grouped together 
and we believe more of our country life activities 
should take knowledge of this fact. In such matters 
as cooperative buying of farm supplies, codperative 
selling of farm products, co6perative purchase and use 
of improved machinery, etc., as recreation 


practically all the 


well as in 


and social activities, the best way to get started is 
usually through brothers, cousins, or other related 
groups. Of course, we know that not all kinsfolk can 


get along together, but plenty of them can; and we 
should not lose the successes the many might make be- 
cause of the failures ‘that others would report. 

In this_connection, we get back to a movement The 
Progressive Farmer is especially interested in promot- 
ing, and that is the holding of family reunions in all 
parts of the South. Unfortunately some of our fine 
old country social customs are not so common as they 
once were—the shuckings, quiltings, house-rais- 
ings, etc., of former days—but the annual family re- 


corn 


(Concluded on page 19) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
A Garden of Wild Flowers 


ERHAPS some other readers of The Progressive 
Farmer may wish to do what we are doing. As we 
travel through the woods and fields this spring and 
are trans- 
garden, 








summer and find attractive wild flowers, we 
planting small wild flower 
Many of these wild flowers are just as beautiful as any 
of the kinds sold by seedsmen, and in some cases may 
be made yet beautiful in better and under 
more favorable growing conditions Another consid- 
eration is that wild flowers are being rapidly extermi- 
nated through the field cultivation, by 
forest fires, etc., and every reader who can do so should 


try to perpetuate beautiful specimen before it 
becomes lost to his community 
SOMETHING TO READ | 
é ® 9 
The Advancing South 


NE of the most gifted and useful Southern schol- 
ars of this generation is Dr. Edwin Mims, of 
Vanderbilt University, Born in Arkan- 
sas, educated at Vanderbilt and Cornell, a distinguished 


specimens to a 
soil 


more 


progress of 


every 











Nashville. 


teacher in North Carolina and Tennessce, and author 
of a notable biography of Sidney Lanier, Dr. Mims 
knows all sections of the South and all important 
phases of Southern life and thought. Ilis new book, 


Stories of Progress and Re- 
$3) is one of the most 
discriminating 
In agriculture, in- 
journalism he 


The Advancing South: 
action (Doubleday, Page, 319 pp., 
vivid, forceful, and 
studies of Southern life ever made. 
dustry, education, politics, religion, and 
makes striking portrayals both of the forces and lead- 
ers of progress and of the agencies they have to com- 
bat. Such a book deserves a wide reading in the South 
and should also be widely sold in the North at this 
time when the nation’s eyes are turned to our section 


courageous, yet 


as never before. 
Mims gives 


) Seen 
FOG CSSWWUE 


It is naturally pleasing to us that Dr 
especial recognition to the work of The / 
Farmer as a prime factor in Southern agricultural 
progress. As he says of our editorial staff :— 

“With their eyes on every part of the world they 
are bringing to bear upon Southern agriculture the 
best that is being thought and done anywhere else. 
They have made of the paper a financial success, 
but they have made it also an instrument of civili- 
zation; they have lifted whole communities and 
commonwealths to a higher level, and they are at 
the beginning of a still further development. It is 
a common saying in the South that you can tell by 
a man’s farm whether he is a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 

(Note: This book may be ordered from the publishers or 
from The Progressive Farmer at price mentioned.) 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








UR greatest glory consists not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall—Oliver Goldsmith, « 
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Summer Troubles With the Milk Supply 


Summer Milk Troubles 


S SUMMER approaches there is always complaint 
of milk souring too quickly, or unusual changes 
taking place in the souring of the milk. One 

reader asks the question: “Why does some sweet milk 
turn to clabber so much quicker than other?” 

The temperature at which milk is 
kept is perhaps the chief factor in 
determining the length of time it 
will keep sweet, but clean milk will 
also keep sweet longer than milk 
that is not produced and kept under 
the best conditions 

The following facts have been 
frequently given in this paper be 





fore, but as readers continue to ask 
for help in their milk troubles, we 
are again discussing these problems 


TAI? BUTLER 


In cool weather churning troubles are common, due 
to dry feeds, cows a long time in milk, low temperature, 
and improper ripening of the cream or milk. but in the 
summer time the chief milk troubles in the farm home 
are bad or undesirable flavors, unusual changes in the 
clabbering and souring of the milk, such as souring 
without clabbering, clabbering or curdling without sour- 
ing, ropy or slimy milk, “turning to whey.” and many 
other unusual conditions or changes 

When any of these unusual conditions arise, the ten- 
dency is to charge the fault to the cow or the 
feed. Of course, certain plants like wild 
onions, bitterweed, turnips, etc., produce un 
desirable flavors in milk, and a diseased udder 
might also cause undesirable changes in the 
milk. But if the cow and her udder appear 
healthy and the feeds are such as usually pro 
duce good flavored and desirable milk, then 
the chances are a hundred to one that the cure 
must come through a change in the handling 
of the milk. When fresh milk as taken from 
the cow contains no bad or undesirable flavor, 
any bad or unusual changes which develop 
afterward are usually due to faulty handling 


Milk sours naturally because of the pres 
ence, multiplication, and activities of acid- 
forming or “souring” bacteria or “germs” 
which are naturally present in milk. During 
the first few hours after the milk is draw: 
as well as later there may be a number ot 
other kinds of bacteria in the milk. That is, 
good milk may contain other bacteria in small 
numbers as well as the natural souring kinds. 


If the milk is kept cool, the souring bacteria 
and at least most of the others do not increase 
in numbers rapidly. But when the ripening of the 
cream or the whole milk, as is common on the farm, 
begins, or if the temperature of the milk is around 70 
degrees, thef all the bacteria increase in numbers for a 
time, but after a few hours, if the conditions are right 
and the milk normal, the acid-forming or souring bac- 
teria increase much more rapidly and by their numbers 
or other activities kill out or “smother” the other kinds 
of bacteria and good flavored cream and butter are 
produced. 

But if the undesirable bacteria are large in numbers, 
because of faulty handling, or if the natural souring 
bacteria are prevented from increasing rapidly by un- 
favorable conditions, then bad flavors, and unusual 
conditions in the milk occur, 

Milk is the best food for animals, and it is also an 
excellent food for certain bacteria, or “germs” as thes 
are sometimes called. Therefore, care must be taken 
to keep out undesirable bacteria and make the condi- 
tions such as to favor the work of the souring or de- 
sirable bacteria, in order that these may check the 
activities of the undesirable kinds or smother them out. 
When it is stated that extreme cleanliness must be ob- 
served in the dairy, something more, even than kitchen 
cleanliness is meant. In fact, in handling milk, the 
bacteriologist’s meaning of cleanliness must prevail. All 
this has been written to indicate how these troubles arise 
and therefore how they are to be prevented or cured :— 

1, The milk must be kept as clean as possible, Dirt 
gets into the milk from the cow, from the milker and 
his hands, from the dust in the air settling into the 
milk, and from milk vessels that have not been properly 
washed and handled. The udder and flanks of the cow 
should be brushed and then wiped with a damp cloth, 
or washed and then the water wiped off with a clean 
cloth. No dust should be stirred up at milking time, 
nor the milk allowed to set in a dusty or dirty barn, or 
other place where there are bad odors. 

2. Extreme care must be taken to kill undesirable 
bacteria in all the milk vessels. When these undesir- 
able bacteria once get in a dairy—large or small—and 
establish themselves, extra work and care "we required 
to get rid of them. 


Milk vessels should first be rinsed well with cool 


By TAIT BUTLER 
iter, so as to remove the milk without curdling it in 
e seams or depressions in the vessels, as will be done 
by hot water. Then wash thoroughly in tepid or milk- 
warm water with a brush and some good washing pow- 
der. No matter how clean you may think you keep 
your dishrag, it has no place in washing milk vessels 
It should not be used. Nor should the vessels be wiped. 
If they are well scalded with boiling water or live 
steam, as they should be, and all water immediately 
drained out of them, they will be hot enough to quickly 
dry themselves. They should then be exposed to the 
sun in a place free from dust. 

This applies to all vessels in which the milk is placed 
and it goes without saying that the milk must be kept 
in a clean place, free from bad odors and dust. 

3. When it ts desired to keep the milk sweet for use 
the temperature must be kept low, which prevents the 
multiplication and activities of the bacteria, especially 
those that produce normal souring 

Before the milk or cream is churned, it is usually 


soured or ripened. If kept for say 24 hours, at a tem- 


perature of around 70 degrees, and stirred occasionally, 
proper ripening may be secured in normal cream or 
milk. When undesirable flavors arise, or unusual and 
undesirable conditions in the milk or cream occur, cor- 
rection will usually be secured by care in handling. But 
when such conditions arise it may be a good practice 





EVENING ON THE DAIRY FARM 


for the housewife to mix some sour or clabbered milk 
or buttermilk of good flavor and normal condition, with 
the milk or cream at the beginning of the souring or 
ripening process. A teacupful or two of this good 
flavored sour milk or buttermilk may be well stirred 
into each gallon of the milk or cream to be ripened 
and then the whole stirred again every few hours 
during the ripening process. We should not be too 
ready to blame the cow or the feed. Undesirable bac- 
teria and faults in handling are very much more likely 
to be the cause of such troubles 


Do not charge the unusual changes in milk, which 
occur in summer, to the cow or feed, but give more 
care to the handling and to the temperature at which 
it is kept. 


Bitterweed in Pastures 


HEN the writer first went to Mississippi 35 

years ago, he was greatly shocked at his first 

breakfast to get a 4lass of milk so bitter that 
his first thought was that a liberal quantity of quinine 
must have been spilled into it. He did not drink much 
of it, but said nothing. In a few minutes his neighbor 
on his right, who had also ordered a glass of sweet 
milk, took up his glass, tasted the milk and quickly put 
it down, with the remark, “bitterweed!” 

We soon became better acquainted with this pest to 
Southern dairymen. Ten years later when we went to 
North Carolina, we were surprised to find that bitter- 
weed (Helenium tenuifolium) had not become a general 
pest in that section, but in the years which have fol- 
lowed we have witnessed, year by year, the greater 
spreading of this nuisance. 

Inquiries now come in frequently asking for means of 
destroying bitterweed, bit from what we observe, it 
seems little is being done to control its spread. 

Bitterweed seems to make its best growth in poor 
pastures—not because the pastures are poor, but be- 
cause the soil is poor, hard, and bare of pasture plants. 
Of course, it will grow on Bermuda sod and where the 
land is covered with other grasses, but as we see it the 
pastures worst infested with bitterweed have little 
grass, as a general rule. 
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We know that mowing repeatedly, so as to prevent 
the formation of seed will lessen the stand of bitter- 
weed and in time almost, if not entirely, eradicate it, 
but this is difficult to do in many cases. Late in the 
season some plants will bloom and make seed that do 
not grow high enough to be cut by the mower and 
many pastures are so rough or there are so many ob 
stacles that mowing is impracticable. 

It has also been suggested that cultivation of the bit- 
terweed-infested pastures for a few years is the best 
method of combating the pest, but this is impracticable 
with many pastures. 

The pest is of sufficient importance that every effort 
should be made to prevent its spread. The first plants 
that show up in a pasture should not be allowed to 
make seed. This much, at least, can be done. 


Slimy and Ropy Milk 


READER writes: “I have a fine cow, she gives 

plenty of milk and the cream is thick on it, but i 

just strings and sticks to the spoon so bad you 
just have to wind it off, and it is somewhat slimy. She 
is perfectly well, eats heartily, and I feed her sweet 
feed, oats, alfalfa hay, and corn. She gets plenty of 
salt and water. What is the matter with her?” 

There is nothing wrong with the cow, the trouble is 
the management, in the handling of her milk. 

If the milk is all right or normal when drawn, and 
then takes on bad flavors, becomes ropy or 
slimy, “turns to whey” when it sours, curdles 
while still sweet, or has any other of numer- 
ous troubles, the fault usually occurs outside 
the cow or the cow's udder. Nor is the trou 
ble due to the feed the cow is receiving. Ropy 
and slimy milk is due to the presence of un- 
desirable bacteria. They may get into the 
milk in milking from the cow, if her udder 
and flanks are not clean, or in other ways, and 
when once in the milk in sufficient numbers 
they may still continue to cause trouble, be- 
cause the milk vessels have not been thor- 
oughly sterilized. 


The most important point in this matter is 
that the fault is not usually in the cow or the 
feed, but in the handling of the cow and the 
milk. This fact must be accepted before the 
trouble is likely to be corrected. Of course, a 
diseased udder might cause some of these 
troubles mentioned, but when the cow is in 
good health, eats well, there is no diseased or 
abnormal condition of the udder, and the 
feeds are those usually given to cows with 
satisfaction, then the place to look for such 
trouble is in the handling. 


If the milk is slimy when drawn from the udder, 
which is rare, it may be due to “garget” or some other 
disease of the udder, but if it gets slimy and ropy from 
12 to 36 hours after it is drawn, according to the tem- 
perature, it is due to bacteria which get into the milk. 
There are probably several kinds of bacteria which 
may produce this condition. When they once get in 
the dairy they are often quite difficult to get rid of and 
sometimes whole neighborhoods suffer from an out- 
break of slimy or ropy milk. 


The first step in prevention is to find the source of 
infection, or where the bacteria which cause this stringy, 
slimy, ropy, viscid condition come from. They may 
possibly come from water used in washing the milk 
vessels, or that used in rinsing the vessels, or from the 
water used in cooling the milk. Or the soiled udder 
and flanks of the cow may be the source of the trouble, 
especially if the cow gets into dirty or stagnant water 
Or the germs may come in the dust from hay or other 
feed given the cows at milking time. 


Of course, after these possible sources of the trouble 
have been removed, then thorough washing of the milk 
vessels and the place where the milk is kept should 
follow. First, get all of the milk out of the vessels that 
is possible with cool or tepid water. Then wash thor- 
oughly with tepid water and some washing powder and 
a brush. (Do not use a dishrag.) Then rinse with hot 
water and follow with a good scalding with boiling 
water. Do not dry with a cloth, but let the heat of the 
vessels from the boiling water dry them. Then expose 
to the hot, direct rays of the sun in some place pro- 


tected from dust. 
se de oe 


VERY acre of corn should have soybeans planted in 

the rows along with the corn. The feed will be 
needed next fall and winter. The hogs will gather the 
soybeans after the corn is harvested, or they will gather 
both the corn and beans, or if rough feed for wintering 
the dry cattle is needed the corn stover and beans may 
be saved together for that purpose. And, something 
that may be still more important, the soybeans will im- 
prove the fertility of the soil. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











The Grapevine and the Devil 
HERE is a curious story in Asia re 
garding the grapevine. The myth 

states that when the Almighty created 

the first grapevine the devil slipped up 
and watered its roots 

with the blood of a 

peacock. 

When the vine 
had grown until the 
first blossoms ap- 
peared, the devil 
came and poured 
about the roots of 
the vine, the blood 
of a monkey. 

Then, when the 
vine had set its first luscious fruit, the 
devil slipped up and bathed the roots of 
the vine with the blood of a lion. 

Later, when the purple fruit hung in 
full ripeness, ready for picking, the devil 
sneaked up and soaked the roots of the 
vine with the blood of a swine. 

The legend has a fascinating meaning. 

The first drink of wine is exhilarating, 
and turns the wits of men to pride and 
folly. It makes them strut like peacocks 
in the barnyard, preening their feathers. 





DB. HOLLAND 


The second effect of wine produces 
the ape-likeness in men. Wine makes 
monkeys out of men. Often we laugh 
at the antics of people who are drinking. 

As men drink more and more the lion 
stage is reached. They think themselves 
masters of the world. They boast great 
things. They come home to their fami- 
lies and roar like lions, and make ani- 
mals of themselves generally. Most mur- 
ders are committed when people drink 
wine until they mistake the fumes of 
wine for the great strength they imagine 
that they have. 

The last stage of wine drinking is the 
hoggish state. This befouls and besots 
the angel in the heart, and pulls a man’s 
heaven down to the stink of the pig sty. 
Wine makes men fall so low that the 
farmer who breeds fancy swine would 
hesitate to introduce his pigs to them. 

If drink could be kept to its first stage 
it would not be so terrible. If men and 
women only strutted when they drank it 
might seem amusing and _ half-innocent. 
But the goal of the drinker is the hog- 
wallow. 

_ The scripture word, “At last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an ad- 
der,” was not writen against “hard 
liquors” but against “light wines.” 


| HANDY FARM DEVICES __| 


a Row Marker 


FOR making a handy row marker, the 
following stock is necessary :— 


One 2 in. x 4 in. x 8 ft. 
One 1 in. x 6 in. x 8 ft. 








Plane the bed board to dimensions and 
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‘ 
bevel the front edge. Locate centers for 
Marker pin holes on top and bottom sur- 
faces of bed board by means of mark- 
mg guage and try-square. Angle of pins 
should be about 15 degrees to a vertical 
Me back. 

; Bore 1% holes for marker pins, work- 
Ng trom each side of bed board. Ream 
9 the holes on top side to approximately 
7z-inch. Shape handle, nail securely in 
Place and brace well. 

From 2-inch square strips, whittle out 
Marker pins, drive them in place and 
b-nail from top. G. H. ALFORD, 














New Lower-Priced Six 
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Again Chrysler Quality and Performance— 








A High Quality Six of Extra- 
ordinary Interest to Buyers 
of the Lower-Priced Sixes— 


A Sensational Value 


Walter P. Chrysler, manufacturer of the famous 
Chrysler “70”, the superfine Imperial “80” and 
the preferred four, Chrysler “58”, now presents 
the new Chrysler “60”—the latest sensational 
product of Chrysler engineering —the first 
Chrysler Six at so low a price. 


At last, all of the supreme value and perform- 
ance you naturally expect from Chrysler, in a 
size and at a price that revolutionize values 
and quality among lower-priced sixes. 


Chrysler Quality — without an equal in the 
whole industry —in the new “60” now com- 
pletes Chrysler domination of the three great 
fields in which sixes are pre-eminent. 


Chrysler Performance — always sensational, 
always superior — measured by the Chrysler 
model numbers—“58”-“60"-“70"-Imperial “80”. 


And in this newest Chrysler—the six-cylinder 
“60”—all of the Chrysler superiorities, features 
and new results combined in a quality six 
which upsets all previous standards in the 
lower-priced field. 


Never before such a six at such a price as the 


Chrysler “60”. 


See the new Chrysler “60”. Drive it. Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than Chrysler 
“60” value, quality and performance. 

Roadster 


Touring Car Coupe 
*1075 ‘1145 ‘*1165 
Coach Sedan 
$1195 $1295 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Chrysler ‘‘60”’ 
Quality Features 


6-Cylinder Chrysler 


Motor. 


54 brake horse-power. 


60 miles per hour and 
more, 


5 to 25 kmiles in 7% 


seconds, 


Easily 22 miles to the 
gallon. 


7-bearing crankshaft. 


Aluminum alloy pistons 
balanced to sixteen one- 
hundredths of an ounce. 


Impulse Neutralizer — 
Not a balancer, but a 
device that absorbs the 
natural impulse reac- 
tions common to all in- 
ternal combustion en- 
gines. 
Purolator—filters al] 
crankcase oil 


Centrifugal air cleaner 
—protects cylinders and 
pistons from road dust 
and grit. 

Full pressure oiling sys- 
tem—a film of oil for all 
bearings, insuring long 
life. 

Semi-automatic plus 
manual spark control. 


Manifold heat control. 


Chrysler roadability— 
easy to steer, easy to 
handle at all speeds, 
always safe. 

Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 
Levelizers, which elim- 
inate road shocks, at both 
front and rear. 
Chrysler dynamic sym- 
metry of body design. 
Great roominess com- 
bined with Chrysler 
compactness for easy 
parking. 

Duco finish in striking 
color combinations. 
Full balloon 30 x 5.25 
tires. 




















OUR old separator may be running 
all right and you may think it is 
doing good work, but is it? Here is 
an easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask 
your De Laval Agent to bring outa new 
De Laval and try this simple test : 6 ©0 +0°'1430 pown 
After separating with your old Balance in 15 
separator, wash its bowl and tin- Easy Monthl 
ware in the skim-milk. Hold the y 
skim-milk at normal room tem- 
perature and run it through a new 
De Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered weighed and tested. 
ee ted — tell cnaesy if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Level will save. rope at Ag BR 
easier with milk going Thousands have tried this plan and om a new De Laval. 
through the bowl, and many have found a new De Laval would zee el ae ares 
lasts longer. increase their cream money from $25 to nt A A bh od 
$200 a year. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York 
165 Broadway 

— 








Hand-Electric-Belt 







Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 


The new De Laval has 
the wonderful ‘‘float- 
ing bowl’’—the great- 
est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to skim 
cleaner. It also runs 


Payments 


Trade allowance 
made on old sepa- 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 
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Here’s Goodyear’s answer 
to high rubber © 


Through the perfection of of them have been made 
the famous cord fabric and sold. 

Supertwist, and a new tri- Priced far under the cele- 
umph in rubber compound- brated All-Weather Tread 
ing, Goodyear is now able Goodyear line, the PATH- 
to offer a thoroughly depend- FINDER is dollar for dollar 
able lower-priced tire. an excellent buy. 





This tire is the Goodyear Dealers 


The famous Goodyear 


PATHFINDER— All-Weather Tread Tire have the PATH- 
atestedand proved § | ‘mass the Soesrevre | FENDER in stock, 


at prices you can- 
not beat anywhere. 


product; more long life explains its 
great economy 
than 3,500,000 L 











Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


PATI PH NDER 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ina 


Made by Goodyear _ 















John G. Eberwine’s Success 
Has Grown from 10 Acres Rented to 500 Acres Owned 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 








UITE recently the announcement went out that V.P.I.had picked Joh 
G. kberwine of Nansemond County as the outstanding Virginia 


farmer to receive its much coveted “Certificate of Merit” for 1926 
Now here's an article which tells who Eberwine is and what he has 
done. Born in 1871 of foreign parents, his opportunities for education 
were meager. In fact, his early knowledge of English was largely picked 
up from Negro laborers in “Eastern Shore” truck fields. When 14 year 
Id, he rented 10 acres of land and began growing cabbage and Irish po 
tatoes for market. He did all the work hiniself because he had to. Self 
reliant, ruggedly honest, and with an abiding faith in his fellowman, thi 


American boy has worked his way through 41 years of struggles to be 
ome one of the most useful, successful, honored, and loved farmers in th 


reat old Commonwealth of Virginia. 








EARLY in May, Paul S. Blandford, a small cash payment, the remainder t 
EK the very energetic and efficient coun- be paid on easy terms. This farm con- 

ty agent of Nansemond County, tained 75 acres. In due course of time 
Virginia, drove us to the “truck patch’ the last dollar was paid and other land 
1t John G. Eberwine. Having learned bought as needed or as it became availe 
that V. P. L, Virginia’s able for purchase until the truck farm 
great college of agri- has grown to plantation dimensions with 
culture, had awarded 500 acres now in cultivation, the greater 
him a “Certificate of part of which produces two or more crops 
Merit” in recognition of annually. 
his outstanding success, : . , 
it was a privilege to Believes in Drainage, Humus and 

Living-at-Home 

N ACCOUNT of the level character 
of land in the Eberwine neighbor- 
of this uncommon trucker-farmer and hood a large part of the fields were un- 
community builder—achievements that Profitable—the land was wet. “Stable 
led V. P. I. to. bestow upon him the Manure, green manure, fertilizer and la 
any bor are lost on water-sogged land,” said 
Mr. Eberwine. “Nothing has contribu 
ted more to my success than tile. I have 
used 15 cars of it, and the increase in 
yield will often pay for the tile in one 
year. Some of my best land was once 
fishing holes.” 


learn first from his 
county agent and then 
J.G. EBERWIns) {rom Mr. Eberwine 
something of the work 





highest honor it can bestow upon 
Virginia farmer. 

At the age of 14, Mr. Eberwine rented 
10 acres and planted it, not to cotton or 
tobacco, but to cabbage and potatoes. 
This was in 1885, 41 years ago, and Mr. 
Eberwine is still planting cabbage and 
potatoes. In fact, we found him inspect- “In growing crops of such high acre 
ing a beautiful field of cabbage just be- value, do you find it cheaper to buy corn 
ginning to head. To the right and to and hay?” 
the left as we drove over the 500 acres 
in cultivation we passed fields of pota- 
toes and more cabbage. The markets to 
which Mr. Eberwine ships cabbage and 


powmoes expect them from him and he anticipation of the poorest yield and al- 
does not disappoint them. . ways have a surplus to sell. Last year 
As time passed Mr. Eberwine added I averaged 40 to 50 bushels of corn on 
kale, beans, beets, cucumbers, spinach, 100 acres and now have 70 tons of hay 
English peas and strawberries to his cab- grown last year.” About 50 acres is all 
bage and potatoes. These he has con- the land devoted to cotton and no tobacco 
tinued to grow to the present time. Spin- j, grown. 
ach has become one of his biggest crops 
and truck loads of this vitamine-bearer Along with drainage as a necessity for 
were being taken to the wharf while we Producing crops, especially | truck crops 
were at his place. Corn, cotton and hay of high yield and high qualities and ma- 
are important and profitable crops on turing early, a regularly maintained sup- 
this truck farm and serve to simplify Ply of humus and heavy fertilization 1s 
rotation and to avoid abuse of the land, always important. Experience has led 
Mr. Eberwine to use sorghum sowed 
broadcast for supplying humus. This 
comes quick in warm weather, suppresses 
weed growth effectively and produces 
more humus-making material than soy- 
beans. 


“The only time I have ever bought 
either was when I bought a new farm 
and expanded beyond my feed supply. To 
be sure to have enough I always plant in 


How Eberwine Became a Land- 
owner 
ROM 1885 to 1902 Mr. Eberwine grad- 
ually increased his rented acreage. He 
then rented a part of the land he now 


owns, renting for three years up to 1905 A rule that is rigidly followed on the 


when he made the plunge that any renter Eberwine farms is that no crop is ever 
can make when he wishes to become a planted on the same land two years in 
landowner and a home-owner. He bought succession. The interval between crops is 
the place on which he now lives, making more often two years. Or to express ! 


| 
| 
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MR. EBERWINE’S HOME SETS AMONG HIS BROAD ACRES 
Sesreseseaasere 
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differently, three-year rotations is the 
rule 
One or two tons of fertilizer per acre 


unusual and top dressing 
fertilizer as well as with 
is a regular and 


in a year is not 
with complete 
nitrogen carriers alone 
general practice. 


His Children His Chief Pride 


R. Eberwine married when he was 21. 
There are four children, all boys and 
all of them have attended V. P. I. The 
youngest, F. Bruce, who ‘finished his 
course at Blacksburg a year ago, is now 
assisting County Agent Blandford and 
thus broadening his experience as noth- 
ing else will do so well as county agent 
work. Vernon G., the oldest, Earle T., 
and George K. are all farming and truck- 
ing and Bruce will soon join them. Un- 
til his sons were trained to share the 
responsibilities of 500 acres in truck, Mr. 
Eberwine personally looked after every- 
thing. As these four boys advanced in 
age they were given responsibilities and 
thrown on their own resources in con- 
ducting their assigned duties and depart- 
ments in the farm organization. Not- 
withstanding the trials and hardships that 
their father has fought his way through 
for 41 vears on the firing line, these four 
young men remained on the farm and to 
do this was their first choice. We doubt 
whether throughout his life of labor and 
advancing any one thing gives Mr. Eber- 
wine more gratification and thankfulness 
than the consciousness of his children 
having all chosen to remain on the home 
farm and there seek the comforts and 
happiness that they knew would be the 
most satisfying. 


Has Studied Other Men’s Mistakes 
and Successes 


R. Eberwine has found his mistakes 
and the mistakes of others of great 
help to him. He is a close observer of 
cause and effect. “I have found that 
farmers are the most conceited men I 
know of. When they make a big crop at 


low cost and get a big profit they take ail 
the credit to themselves. If they make 
a failure, then the weather, the seed, the 
fertilizer, or anything that can’t defend 
itseli—that was the cause of the failure. 


The secret of success in any kind of 
farming is in assisting nature. I have 
profited by the mistakes of others. My 


greatest misfortune was not to have an 
education. I wish every boy and girl 
could realize as I do what an education 
means. Realizing how handicapped I 
was, I did the next best thing that I 
know of. There were no county agents 
in those days so I went to the best and 
most successful men and got their ad- 
vice. These men were a great help to 
me. I had admiration for them because 
they gladly helped others who were in 
need of help. I have ever since had a 
desire to do something for my commun- 
ity and now that I have more time of my 
own (since my four boys are taking 
charge so nicely) I find it a pleasure to 
work together with others for better 
schools, better roads, and everything that 
is for the good of all the people. I have 
never been able to enjoy anything alone.” 


Mr. Eberwine as a Citizen 
“TELL us about Mr. Eberwine—what is 

he and what he has done?” we asked 
County Agent Blandford, and here is 
what we were told and here are the rea- 
sons why V. P. I. awarded this progres- 
sive farmer and public spirited citizen its 
coveted ‘Certificate of Merit :” 

With no one taking a leading interest 
in the movement, a mild effort was made 
to have an agricultural school established 
in Mr. Eberwine’s community. When the 
requirements for the establishment of the 
school were met, it was known that he 
had taken an active and effective interest 
in securing the school. In recognition 
of this service he was made chairman of 
his community league. The league in turn 
became more active and effective. It was 
not long before he was elected a member 
of Driver School Board. Then Driver 
School was made a congressional dis- 
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JOHN G. EBERWINE JUST 
trict agricultural school. Then came the 
erection of two new dormitories. The 
school began to grow. Then came a bond 
issue for a new school building. Mr. Eb- 
erwine did his part and more in all these 
progressive moves. 

Before the World War, Mr. Eber- 
wine was a director in the Southern Pro- 
duce Company and served for a period 
of years. During the war he was chair- 
man of the county committee on liberty 
bonds, assistant director on the war sav- 
ings board, and chairman of the county 
Red Cross Unit. 


At the present time he is chairman of 
the county school board, and with Nanse- 
mond County’s efficient superintendent of 
public schools, has given his time and de- 
voted his broad business ability to the 
advancement of education in every way 
possible. The county now operates 32 
school busses and the high school enroll- 
ment has doubled. Six additions have 
been made to high schools to accommo- 
date the increase in growth and all this 
has been accomplished in three years. 

Mr. Eberwine is also chairman of the 
County Agricultural Relations Commit- 





AS HE 





DAY 


LOOKS EVERY 


tee of the Chamber of Commerce and a 
director in this chamber. The biggest 
get-together meeting ever staged in Nan- 
semond County at which 5,000 were pres- 
ent was made possible through the joint 
efforts of the Farmers’ Union and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Through the influence of Mr. Eber- 
wine's county relationship committee com- 
munity telephone and electric light service 
has been established widely in Nanse- 
mond County. Since Mr. Eberwine be- 
came chairman of the County Agricul- 
tural Advisory Council, with its 24 mem- 
bers drawn from every township and 
from the city of Suffolk these progressive 
moves have been made: 

Tick eradication. 

Adoption of five 
for the county. 

Standardization of fertilizer formulas for 
different crops and different soils. 

Standardization of permanent pasture mix- 
tures. 

Purebred sire campaign. 


standard crop rotations 


The rise of this man from a boy of 14 
years, struggling for a living on 10 acres 
of rented land, proves that manhood is 
still in flower in the Old Dominion. 


























Electricity is the farmer’s most 
| dependable servant. Not only 
will it light the home, bril- 


liantly and safely, but it will 
also lighten labor everywhere 


on the farm. 






|e peepee the portable electric light and power plant is 
the most economical way to generate electricity. Besides 
supplying plenty of brilliant electric light for the house and 
outbuildings, HOMELITE will operate the water pump, milker 
and cream separator, will keep the radio batteries fully charged, 


and operate all household appliances. 


Made in 3 models, 12 volts, 32 volts and 110 volts, al] at 600 
watts. Weighs but 110 pounds, — no batteries needed, no 








water to freeze and it runs on cheap fuel for about 2 cents 


an hour. 
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For free illustrated booklet, 
“Electricity for the home in the 
country”’, write, 


ANGIER INVESTMENT COMPANY 


0. S. YOUNG, General Mgr. 


STATE DISTRIBUTOR) 


Complete Line of Repair and Service Parts 


ANGIER, N. C. 


$195. 


Manufactured and Guarantced by 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


F. O. B. 
Factory 


Complete and ready to run 








Grand Central Terminal 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The heel is_ rubber 
tipped half deep, to 
make walking easy and 
to reduce the nerve 
jstrain on tired 
muscles, 











Soft Easy Toe ! 


Who can resist the bliss- 
ful ease and comfort of 


this love-like, no-ca 
Lion Brand Blucher? It 
has more than label deep 
measure of quality—to 
which has been wedded 
rare foot comfort and tose 
joy. 











lenty of Room 


For All 





cAnd Plenty of Quality 
To Give Long Mileage 


If it is comfort and quality you are seeking, then go no 
further, for in this delightfully easy fitting Tan Hardy- 
Hide Lion Brand Blucher, there is more than a fair meas- 
ure of foot joy. This shoe qualifies for more comfort per 


mile than any other shoe in the South. 


It is indeed a mas- 


terpiece of the Craddock-Terry factories. 


For men of mature age, or in 
fact for men of any age who 
want genuine comfort and true 
quality, there is no better shoe 
made. Even the leather is es- 
pecially selected for its flexi- 
bility and toughness. 

Though capless, this shoe is 
exceedingly well moulded to 
shape and the well placed stout 
stitching keeps them in shape. 
The sturdy soles are Goodyear 
Welt sewed, which means that 
they cannot rip or tear away 
from the uppers. 

The active man who wants 
comfort and long wear at mod- 


erate cost will look in vain for 
a better buy. 

Drop in to see your Lion 
Brand dealer. Examine a pair 
of these shoes. Feel the soft 
Hardy-Hide leather. Notice the 
easy capless toe—the rubber- 
tipped heel and the nice finish 
of the leather. Try on a pair. 
As soon as your foot hits the 
sole, you will want to own a 
pair. And remember, there is 
far more lasting quality in this 
shoe than is ordinarily found in 
such a comfortable piece of 
footwear, 


Made by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHOES BOOTS 


Parone es eet oe es fF 


.e@, ' MAIL THIS! 


from whom you buy your work shoes. y 
you a watch fob size sample of “Hardy Hide” leather 


Clip and pin this coupon to a let- + 
ter giving us the firm and address 


We want to send Y 


1 and a Lion Brand shoe and boot catalog. Address Crad- i 
dock-Terry Company, Desk 5, Lynchburg, Va. 


— a, 
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WESTBROOK SANATORIUMss 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 


COURSE ONE YEAR 


ing, a speciai c 


ing Attendants 

Room, Board, Laundry, 
Experienced teachers on staff. 
and cold water in rooms 
provided 











Address : 


are subject to examination by the State Board, 


and $15 a month allowance 
Resident 


Tennis court, bowling 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ourse of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
and licensed as Registered Nurs- 


Hostess Modern Nurses’ 


Summer Classes Now Being Formed 
Booklets Sent on Request 


LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 





Q==. 


School limited to 60 students 
Home; ho 
alley amd other recreations 
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The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements 1f when writing 


you say: 


“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
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Eight Timely Garden Jobs 
SrRay 


woupes 


watermelons, cucumbers, and 
every 10 days with Bor- 
deaux mixture. This will control an- 
thracnose, mildew and other harmful dis- 
If eating in- 
sects are present idd 
arsenate of lead to 
the Jordeaux. 


eases. 


2. Inselling fruits 


and vegetables /eave 
the inferior stuff at 
home, If you don't 
want to eat it your- 
self, throw it away 
or feed it to the live 





L. A 


NIVEN 
as you have no right to expect 
something and eat it 
it without paying 


stor k, 
someone to buy 
when you won't eat 
money for it, 
3. Keep all the garden ground grow- 
ing something. As fast as one crop is 


harvested, plant another. In this way, 
not only will the ground be utilized to 
best advantage, but old diseased stalks 


ind vines of vegetables will not be allow- 
ed to accumulate in the garden and cause 
trouble, 

4. Plant snapbeans every 10 days to 
two weeks. Do this regardless of 
whether the weather is wet or dry. Un- 
favorable weather conditions may cause 
some of the plantings to fail, but if one 
will plant this often there will usually be 
enough beans to supply the home needs 
throughout the summer. 
strawberry patch and 
already 


5. Renew the 
fertilize it hasn't 


A good way is to bar off the 


now, if this 
: 

peen done, 
ridge six or eight 


plants by 


old row, 


inches 


leaving a 
Thin out the 
blocking them out with a hoe, 
them 8 to 10 inches apart. Leave only 
lew thrifty plants. Apply fertilizer and 
ultivate summer 


6. Keep an ey 


Ww ide 


leaving 


throughout 


e open for the Mextcan 





ean heetle. This pest appears almost 
suddenly and may destroy the bean crop 
n a few days if not controlled. Poison 
by spraying or dusting with calcium ar- 
enate, sodium fluosilicate, or powdered 
irsenate of lead. mixture of 1 
part calcium arsenate to 9 parts slaked 
1 powdered lime, or a mixture made up 
of 1 part calcium arsenate, 1 pound dust 
ing sulphur, and 4 pounds powdered lime. 


Use a 


g 
7. The following quantities of fruits 
and vegetables are needed for a family 
f five for one years’s use: two hundred 
and fifty quarts of various kinds of 
fruits; 80 quarts of tomatoes; 100 quarts 
green vegetables, such as beans, etc.; 50 
quarts of starchy vegetables; and 40 
quarts of preserves and jellies. Of course, 
less, but the 
should be 
1 supply. 


above 


one could do on 
juantity can and consumed. 
Let's provide such 
8 Dust or spray for toniato wormey, 
Use calcium arsenate or arsenate of lead. 
dust or liquid 


irsenate such as 1s 


It may be applied in the 


form. The calcium 





If the 
used in the 


used for boll weevil is all right. 
powdered arsenate of lead is 
dry form, mix it in the proportion of one 


pound of lead to three to five pounds of 
Do this 
three or four 


sprayings or dustings are given 


powdered lime and dust it on. 
every week oc 10 days until 


Truck to Grow for Local 
Market 


| AM doing general farming, but wish 
ze ye truck to sell in the 





ich has 8,000 population. 
J » have princip Wi and winter 
les in order that I may give most 

, c 
, ] p? cd ) 
nd hey 

} a 

|? Pals S it , wld u suggest 


hat I 


| To have green onions for next winter’s 


| use, put out the sets in October, using 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


some of the early varieties like the Extra 
Early White Pearl. To 
next winter, set the plants in late August 
September. Sow spinach in 

Set some collards in August 


have cabbage 


or early 


September. 


9 early September. Plant some snap- 
beans about 70 or 75 days before the 
first frost usually appears. This will 
probably be in late August. Sow some 
utabaga turnips in late July. Sow 


regular varieties of turnips at several 
lifferent times, beginning in August and 
sowing once every two or three weeks 
until the middle of October. Sow n 
tard, kale, and rape for greens in Sep- 





tember 


To Keep Irish Potatoes 
Through Summer 


“Tl HAVE a juarter of an acre of Irish 

potatoes I have grown for home use. 
When should they be dug? How should 
they be stored so that I can keep enough 
of them to supply home needs until the 
second or fall crop is dug?” 

Wait until the potatoes are fully ma- 
ture before digging. This will be 
cated by the vines beginning to turn yel- 
low and showing signs of dying. If the 
skin sticks rather closely to the potato 
when it is rubbed and only a little mois 
ture appears, this is an indication that 
the potato is ripe and ready for harvest 
ing. 


tit- 


Dig, if possible, on a cloudy day. If 
this isn’t convenient, dig early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon and pic 
up and store the potatoes so that as little 
sunshine will get on them as possible. [f 
they must be dug in the middle of 
lay when the sun is shining, pick up at 
once and get them in the shade. Grade 
so as to eliminate all that are cut, bruised 
or diseased. Then put in slatted crates, 
holding about a bushel, and put the c 
in a cool, well ventilated place. A cella 
or cave is ideal for this purpose if prop- 
erly ventilated and not wet. If net 
a cellar nor cave is available pick out the 
coolest and best ventilated place that can 
be found for storing. . 


rates 


Setting Strawberries in 
Summer 
“| HAVE a 1\%4-acre field that I want 


to set to strawberries. It is four-ycar- 
old new ground. It is light sandy soil 
on the south side of a hill. What is the 
best kind of strawberry to plant and 
when should the plants be set? IVhat 
kind and how much fertilizer should 
used and when should it be applied 


he 


The Klondike is the leading strawberry 
for the South. The Missionary is also 
popular in some sections, but the Klon 
dike is the leader. More and more stra“ 
berry plants are being set in June, July, 
and August, as when set at this time 
will produce a crop 
season. If set during 
winter, they must he grown one 
year before a crop is secured. If they 
aren't set in summer, the next best tim: 
is in November or December, or early 


spring. 


the year they 
following 


If the plants are set in the summ 
do not apply any fertilizer at tim 
setting. Apply it in October or ear!y 
November. If set during the fal 
early spring, apply fertilizer in the drill 
just before planting, 
pounds per acre in the drill just 
plants. Use an 8-4 


putting 800 or 1,009 
setting the 


10-4-8, 
8-4-4 


Uncle Ab Says 


or certainly nothing lower 1 
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Fire Retardant Paints 


A FIRE on the farm is a terrible thing 
If you have watched your own 

your neighbor’s barn burn to the ground, 
you will realize how admirably suited to 
destruction by fire most farm buildings 
are; both buildings and their contents, 
being extremely inflam- 
and so located that wind and 
have free play. It does not take 
to start a fire on the farm and 
maintain it. Usually before we 
aware of the danger, much 
have time to sum 
building is be- 
and we are re- 
watching 
a lifetime 


or 


in most cases, 
mable, 
flame 
much 
less to 
are fully 
less before we 
mon adequate help, 
yond hope of salvation, 
duced to the helpless state 
what perhaps we have slaved 
reduced to ashes. 


had 
our 


of 


to produce, 

In addition to avoiding as far as pos- 
sible all risks of fire hazard, one of the 
ae aids to fire prevention is paint 
and varnish. Many paint manufacturers 
make a fire-retardant paint for use on 
surfaces that are subject to great risk 
of tire. While there is no doubt that 
these paints serve the purpose for which 
they are intended, sometimes their price 
prohibits general use on large surfaces. 
Many farmers think to economize by us- 
ing cheap “barn and roof” paint. This 


is false economy. 
more or less 


into 


Fire-retardant paints are 


since the things which go 


expensive, 

them are good materials, but the larger 
service and the fire protection they give 
cost less than the cheaper paints in the 
long run. But all good paint and varnish 
have more or less fire-resistant properties. 
How often have we seen fires “nipped 
in the bud” by a good coat of paint or 


varnish through which it is vainly striv- 
ing to make some headway? . It is just 
these few seconds in which a fire is re- 
tarded that may count. It gives a breath- 


ing spell in which to get equipment to- 
gether to combat it and often saves the 
kt 
day. 


In using paint and varnish to beautify 
and preserve our properties from decay 


—or “slow burning’’—we . should also 
paint and varnish all our properties fre 
quently to lessen the great fire risks 


which are ever present on the farm 


FRANK PRICE HECKEL 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 











ATTENING Culls Paid.—I wonder 
how many poultry raisers make the 
mistake I did for a long while of not 


fattening their cockerels and culls before 
selling. My first trial was with 20 young 
cockerels. I put these in a fattening pen 
and fed for eighty days at a cost of 35 
cents for feed, besides the skimmilk. 
They gained 15 pounds in weight, which 


at 30) cents per pound was $4.50. A clear 
profit of $3.15. That fall I put up 10 
cull hens and pullets. In two weeks they 


had gained 12 pounds, which was a profit 


of $2.40. I counted this all profit, as 
they were fed scraps from the table with 
skimmilk. MRS. G. N 

, ee * 

Keeping the Family in Good Spirits — 
An awful mistake I have made and am 
sure so many mothers make, and one 
that all mothers should strive never to 
make is in working until I am so tired 
I am really cross. It has a lasting in- 
fluence over the children that should not 
be. I find that when I am calm and quiet 
it is much easier for the rest of the fami- 
ly to be so, but when I let little things 
worry and fret me, soon the entire fami- 
ly is fretted. And most of the time it is 
because I am really tired. I had rather 
have a crust of bread and a elass of 
milk with love, peace, happiness and good 
health, than a king’s feast, with the en- 
tire family out of sorts. 

A MOTHER. 
* * * 

l 1 On Fake Weevil Remedy.— 
TI preate mistake I ever made ir 
fighti oll weevils wa t year wi 
I | mn 4 man A ) 
W mpan I 

( gt st f l] 
mat l } boll wevils, but it was 
not a bit of account. The boll weevil 


ruil 1ed my cotton. TEXAS READER. 


| kills all flies. Nez 
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BOSCH 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 


Solid comfort and easy riding over all 
roads in any car which is equipped with 
Bosch Shock Absorbers. The Bosch 
Shock Absorber is a practical, depend- 
able device, easily adjusted to balloon 
or high pressure tires—it “smooths the 
road”. Insist upon Bosch Shock Ab- 
sorbers—they carry the famous Bosch 
guarantee and the Bosch reputation. 


For Fords (3-point Control) Set Complete, $16.50 per set. 
Medium Cars, $15 per pair. Heavy Cars, $20 per pair. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





(11) 657 
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x : Smith Hatched 
Ne CHICKS 


BY sturdy and healthy chicks— 
chicks that are hatched right. Even 
moisture and temperature, and con- 
stantly circulating air, inthe Smith 
47,000 insure quality hatching. 

The Smith uses more ox ygen in hatching than 
any other mac “hi ne. Rely on your Smith hatch 
eryman, he's a success. a ou do not know of 
a Smith h atchery in your vicinity, write us. 
Get acquainted with the Smith 47,000 Incubator 
and Smith Service. The hatchery business offers 
an Opportunity for success to progressive 


reliable parties. Write us for particular 








The Smith Ingebator Company, 


a 1989 W. 74th St Cleveland, Ohio 
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DAISY. FLY "KILLER 


from your Copier 


HAROLD SOMERS Brookiya 














SEND For 
This 








famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 
to 1% inch pipe. 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH | 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


THREE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 
It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. 
Will take % 
It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
A thousand uses on an 


For Only 


$2.25 


Raleigh, N.C. | | 


It is the 


Has 


will want 




































STOPS 


LAMENESS 

Edition, Illustrated : : 
et Catalog of secpres from a Bone Spavin, Ring 
Ba y oe fs Na y wr? ds Bone, Split, Curb, Side Bone, 
s.. . ‘ milar t : i t go- 
B hie es, Boot « 2 ee 
Blar s, Har ing t n tick 
¢ t y r .< i ut i Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 
rse can be worked a 17 in 
ens sumer pamphlet with each bottle tells how 
| $2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 9 R free, 

100 bh i,V ; 

ah I W. F. YOUNG, Ine., 384 Lymam 6t., Springfield, Mass 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 7.—Cold cereals 

tempt the appetite on hot morn- 
ings. Stir a few raisins into the left- 
over breakfast cereal today and pour 
it into cups or small 
molds. Serve cold 
with cream tomor- 
row. 


Tuesday, June 8. 
—Keeping baby’s 
finger nails trim- 
med smooth and 
short will prevent 
its biting them. Use 
sharp nail scissors 
and do the work while it is asleep. 

Wednesday, June 9—If the average 
farm woman could spend a week in a 
crowded city flat, learn the taste of food 
not fresh from the farm, see the haz- 
ards to children, traffic jams and strug- 
gles at bargain counters, The Tennessee 
Farm News says, she would return home 
convinced that her lot is not so bad as 
it had seemed, that each cloud of farm 
life has its silver lining, provided her 
husband has done for her what he should 
have done in the way of equipping her 
work shop, the kitchen, with modern 
conveniences. 

Thursday, June 10.—Set the iceless re- 
frigerator in the shade where it will 
catch every breeze that blows if you 
would get the best service from it. 

Friday, June 11.—The alpaca-like 
materials made of rayon of artificial 
silk are excellent for traveling dresses 
and for wear on long motor trips as 
they shed the dust and do not muss eas- 
ily. They come in a great variety of 
patterns and colors. 

Saturday, June 12—For a cool drink 
try dewberry mint. 





MRS. W. N. HUT? 


To one quart of lemonade sweetened to 
taste, add % cup of crushed dewberries and 
the bruised leaves from a sprig of mint. 
Chill for 2 hours and serve in tall glasses, 
@ach of which is garnished with a sprig 
of floating mint. 

Sunday, June 13—A soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath; but grievous words 
stir up anger. The tongue of the wise 
useth knowledge aright; but the mouth 
of fools poureth out foolishness.—Prov- 
erbs 15:1-2. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














Mistakes and Successes in 
Training My Children 


HAT a child sees and experiences 

himself is really his best way of 
learning. For this reason I have done 
my best not to be a nagging mother. No 
matter how great the misdeed or mistake 
made by one of my little brood of five, I 
never nag at them. For this reason, they 
are never afraid to come to me with 
their troubles and I give them the best 
counsel I can. 


The rod is seldom used for correction. 
I have always found a good motherly 
talk has a much better influence than 
whipping and I do desire the respect and 
confidence of my children. 


An education they must have and that 
just as far as our resources will carry 
them. Oftentimes the sacrifice is great, 
yet we manage to keep the three oldest in 
school nine months in the year. They have 
never given their teachers any trouble, 
nor been ashamed to show their report 
cards. 

I have tried to instill into them an ap- 
preciation of their family, their friends, 
good books and the beauties of nature. I 
let them know that I appreciate them and 
their smallest efforts. It pays in big 
dividends to make as much of big brother 
in his teens as when he was a tiny babe. 


Many times my two oldest boys come in 
and say, “You have things looking mighty 
nice today,” or “What a good dinner we 
had!” or perhaps one of the bunch throws 
his arms around my neck and whispers 
“You are such a good mamma.”’ Such as 
this makes me forget I am tired. 

When I am sick, my boys carry on my 
housework as well as anybody’s girls. 
But I try not to expect too much of my 
children. 

However, I am far from being an 
ideal mother. More and more I feel the 
need of a better, broader education and 
more good reading matter, that I may be 
in a measure an “information bureau” 
for my children. Too, I do not have time 
for as much recreation as I need, that I 
may keep myself young for my family. 

To God's great open places, I attribute 
my greatest success; for here these boys 
and girls can really live the life of Whit- 
tier’s Barefoot Boy, There are very many 
good things found nowhere else except 
on the farm. MRS. J.O. BURNETT. 


Coosa County, Ala. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Interesting Things My Father 
and Mother Have Achieved 


(First Prize Letter) 

HE most interesting thing ever achiev- 

ed by my parents was the making of 
a home in Arkansas. When I was 18 
months old they moved from Mississip- 
pi to Arkansas and settled on a home- 
stead. They had very little money, so 
of course a hard time followed, but as 
game was plentiful the meat pot was 
always full. 














The first spring the Mississippi levee 
broke and water came up into the house. 
They made a second floor and spent 


one night on it but were forced to move 
to the home of a neighbor who had a 
two-story house. The water was seven 
feet deep in our yard. While the water 
was high my father cut some timber 
and floated it to market and got food. 
The water stayed three or four weeks. 


Next spring when father had cleared 
his first acre and planted a few veg- 
etables and some corn, the levees broke 
again and later on the water was seven 
feet deep once more. We had livestock 
this time to look after, so some ash logs 
were put under the barn to make it 
float. We often would have to get in 
a boat and chase after chickens which 
would try to get out of the barn. When 
the water dried up it was too late to 
plant anything for a crop, but to comply 
with the homestead laws we had to cul- 
tivate 10 acres. So father sowed 10 
acres in turnips. 

Our house was weather-boarded with 
white oak boards and all the timbers 
were round poles. The floor was also 
of boards, split ones. After the first 
year father put in a good floor. My 
parents stayed on the homestead over 
three years and then they sold it and 
moved closer to school. 


JOHN T. RUSH. 
Marshall County, Ala. 





THE MENDING BASKET 











The Importance of Pressing 


“ A NGELINE,” I said, “you are the 

daintiest girl I know and I believe 
that it comes from your wearing out 
my iron and ironing board.” 

“I do think,” she said, “that many 
people underrate the value of keeping 
their dresses well pressed.” 

“Tt keeps dresses looking new,” I said. 








Our Pattern Department 





2741—For the Smart Matron.—Cuts in sizes 
%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of 20-inch contrasting. 

2522—Sports Frock.—Cuts in sizes %, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
%-inch material. 

2513—Girl’s Combination.—Cuts in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. The 8& year 
size requires 1% yards of %-inch 
material. 


2771—Youthful Lines.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

2745—Girl’s Smock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. The 8 year size 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with 2% yards of binding. 

214—For Afternoon or Street Wear.—Cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 40-inch contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Qur new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during the summer. It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


The Progressive Farmer. 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 
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“It makes them last longer,” she added. 


“It takes a good deal of time and 
strength to keep one’s clothes well press- 
ed, don’t you think so?” I asked. 

“Not as much as to suddenly find that 
you are dowdy and then have the trou- 
ble of getting a new dress,” she de- 
clared. . She thought a minute and then 
she said, “It is not a great deal of work 
if one keeps one’s ironing-board handy. 
For myself, I have a nice little ironing- 
board in my bedroom at home and I 
keep my own small electric iron right 
there beside it. I have a shelf beside 
my ironing-board that contains all the 
things necessary.” 


“Has it a good brush for brushing 
before you press?” I asked. 

“Yes, a stiff whisk for woolen clothes 
and a soft one for finer material. 
More than that,” she added, “it has a 
bottle of cleaning material for taking 
out spots.” 

“A patch or darn is no disgrace,” I 
quoted, “but a stain or a spot does’ 
spoil one’s neatness.” 


“Yes,” she agreed, “and I keep a cloth: 
and a bowl of water to wash out sugary 
spots; also clothes hangers that the. 
dresses may retain their shape after I 
have gone to the trouble of ironing 
them.” 


“It seems to me that the most im- 
portant thing about pressing,” said An- 
geline thoughtfully, “is the effect on 
one’s self and the public. I believe I 
am like others in that I have a feeling 
of daintiness and self respect when I 
am -well pressed and, as for others,’ 
she paused; then declared reflectively, 
“Well it does make me look careless to 
have my dress wrinkled and I see no 
reason why the world should not be- 
lieve me careless.” 





HOME DRESSMAKING 


XII. A Few Suggestions for 
Short Cuts in Sewing 


RACING.—Use a tailor’s crayon for 
tracing on woolen or silk. 











2. For tracing on cotton, use a trac- 
ing wheel. 

3. By pinning, one can often save 
basting. 

4. Pressing is a very important short 
cut in sewing. 

a. If patterns and materials are 
wrinkled, press before using. 


b. Press second turn of a French seam. 


c. Press first and second turn of 2 
hem. 


d. Press as you sew and you will find 
that a great deal of time is saved and 
you will have a better garment when 
finished. 


5. Darning.—One can save a great deal 
of time by darning on the machine such 
things as table linens, sheets, stockings 
and other articles. 


6. Patching —Do as much patching on 
the machine as possible. 


7. Finishing. —If one will use the proper 
kind of seam on the garment and leave 
no raw edges, the garment will have a 
much better appearance, 


8. One can buy buttons and snappers 
fastened on a tape. These can be sewed 
on rapidly. The bound and hemmed but- 
tonholes can be bought in strips and 
sewed on rapidly. In sewing soft mate- 
rials which slip, such as lace and silk 
sew them on the garment over paper 
and you will have no trouble. 


MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 
Clothing Specialist, College Station, 
Texas. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of Mrs. 
Barnes’ very informative series of arti- 
cles on home dressmaking which we have 
been printing during the past few months. 
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Farm Women to Attend Col- 
lege This Summer 
“Ts enthusiasm carried back to the 

counties by the 55 farm women who 
attended the short course in home-mak 


ing last summer will send many other 
women to State College during the week 
of June 14 to 19, which has been set 
aside for this event at the summer school 


this year,” writes Mrs. Jane S. McKim 
mon, state home demonstration agent for 
North Carolina. 

Instruction will be given in planning 
meals for family health, the essentials of 


good nutrition and the daily food need 
There will be clothing work, demonstr 
tions of furniture selection and arran 
1 a course in poultry management 
{1 much other interesting and helpful 
ruction. This course is provided pri 
rily, Mrs. McKimmon tells us, for 
farm women who have already done work 
in home demonstration clubs, but any 
North Carolina farm women from any 
county will be welcomed. If you can 
possibly arrange to attend the short 


course write to Mrs. McKimmon at Ra- 
leigh at once and ask for all the details. 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, state home demon- 
stration agent for Virginia writes us 
“We are not planning a short course for 
r women this summer. We 
to have the annual meeting of our Home 
makers Association at the time we have 
Farmers’ Institute at Blacksburg 
July 27-29. Our big day for women will 
be July 28.” 


Rust Stains on the Sink 


prow rust stains may be removed 
from a white-enameled kitchen sink 
by bleaching them out with a _ solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, the United States 
Department of Agriculture says. Buy 
one ounce of the white crystals of oxalic 
acid at the drug store and add them to 
an 8-ounce, or half-pint bottle of water. 
Be sure to label this poison and keep it 
eut of reach of children. Pour a few 
drops of this strong solution of the acid 
on the rust spots, rinse it off with clear 
water, and repeat until the stain disap- 
pears. If the acid is allowed to remain 
in the sink it will injure the enamel. 


WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 


Changing the Bed Without 
Moving the Patient 


HENEVER I see the words “book- 

let sent on application” in an ad- 
vertisement, I cast loving eyes upon it. 
One day, not long*ago, I sent for a bul- 
letin on the art of bedmaking from a 
manufacturer of pillows and mattresses. 
Just to prove that it is worth while send- 
ing for leaflets and that any practical 
housewife can get help from them, I 
quote the following which is better than 
anything I am likely to write: 

‘To Make a Bed and Not Move the 
Patient—Although this may sound very 
complicated, it is in reality a compara- 
tively easy thing to accomplish. 

“First of all, the bedclothes are loos- 














ened from under the mattress. The 
under sheet is folded over upon itself 
short folds up to the patient. The 


n sheet, one-half of which is also 
folded flat in an accordion pleated style 
placed close to the patient. From the 
other side of the bed the edges of the 
» folded sheets are pulled evenly un 
* the patient; thus the clean 
Put in place and the soiled one removed 


sheet is 


ne operation, disturbing the patient 
li DUT One f the blankets are re- 
bed, the ean top 4 
on + p ot th hlan! et with a 
over it. The soiled sheet d 
r blanket are then folded up cl 
> patient and pulled out from 
side, the clean sheet and blanket 
remaining in place. The remaining 


lankets and spread are adjusted, tuck- 
ed in at the bottom and sides, the pil- 
lows freshly covered, and the patient 
has had a complete change of bedding 
without leaving the bed.” 





do expect 


825 








COACH on COUPE 


BODIES BY FISHER 
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Stamina That Is Thrilling Thousands 


Already thousands of owners in 
every section of the country attest 
to the durability of the new Pontiac 
Six—the result of quality materials, 
precise workmanship and vital units 


of extra size. 


A 46 lb. crankshaft, perfectly bal- 
anced and supported by patented 
over-size interchangeable bronzed- 
backed bearings of the finest type; 
semi-steel pistons; rugged I-beam 
section connecting rods; valves of 
special alloy steel with greatest heat- 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. 


resistance; transmission and rear 
axle gears of extra weight, width, 
and wearing qualities; a sturdy frame 
designed to resist bending and weav- 
ing; Fisher bodies, famous for 
strength and durability. 


These are but a few examples of 
advanced engineering that stamp 
the Pontiac Six as a car of un- 
questioned stamina—a Six that only 
General Motors could have de- 
veloped and produced to sell at so 
low a price! 


All prices at factory 


Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 








PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


C SIX 


THE + SIXES 








Tightens 
ied wel 
Chassis 


Pioneer Bill Says: 

"© *Most every day I 

get a batch o’ letters 

from satisfied Pio- 

neer Engine Support users---and 
Not a Kick in the Bunch! Every 
one of these fellows brings me new cus- 


tomers. They KNOW what the Pioneer 
Support does for the Ford Car.”’ 


Patented ~ 


The Pioneer Engine Support not only les- 
sens vibration; it gives a smoother riding 
easier driving car, with greater power, Pre- 
vents, as well as sets broken crankcase 


arms. Used as a brace for three speed 
auxiliary transmissions. 


Price only $3.00, at your dealers, or direct 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP’N 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Pioneer 
Engine Support 


TRAGOE MARK REG v.s PATENT OF FICE 











$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


CULTI-PLANTER 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


FOR FORDSON TRACTOR 


CULTIVATES 50% TO 100% MORE THAN TEAMS WILL 





PRICE $88 F. O. B. FACTORY 


Very Strongly Built Cuts Out and Gets 100% 


Teams 
Tractor Farming 


SOUTHERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., JACKSON, TENN. 


A One Man Machine. 








ASK YOUR NEAREST FORD DEALER . 
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For your light truck. 
use Kelly Cushion Tires 


ELLY Demountable Cushion tires are in- 

tended to replace pneumatic tires on Ford 
and other light trucks in service where the wear 
on pneumatic tires is excessive. 


Kelly Cushions are practically as easy-riding as 
pneumatics and while they cost a little more they 
are far cheaper in the end because they will stand up 
under heavier loads, are not subject to puncture and 
will last two or three times as long. Since they are 
built on the rim, you mount them on the wheel just 


as you would a p 


need are a wrenc 


neumatic rim. All the tools you 
and a jack. 


They come in sizes to replace 30x3%, 30x5 and 


33x5 pneumatics. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. 


LLY ‘cision 


New York 


TIRES 














Your home in 


CLEVELAND 


In the center of 
theatre, shopping 
and business dis- 
tricts. On all main 
motor routes. 600 
large outside rooms, 
all with bath. Sam- 
ple-rooms available. 
Our own garage fa- 
cilities. Coffee Shop 
served by main 
kitchen. Rates from 
three dollars. 
J. L. Free, President 


W. Stites Koones 
Managing Director 


HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 
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telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use of 


KED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 





sold at ail drug stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


DETROIT, MICH. 
—= 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Ureso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 


Parke, Davis & Company 











near you—write us for his name. 





STAG#: PAINT 
aa) 





gallon nakes | VO 


Made by 


HIRSHBERG PAINT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





OO 


STAG semi-paste PAINT costs less, 
spreads easier, goes tarther. Won't 
peelor crack. There is a Stag dealer 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Club Boys and Girls 


Don’t Miss Going on a Club Encampment This Summer 








Captain Robert Dollar Gives Them 
Farm 


2. Economy, frugality, and industry 


bottom there is 








6. Young men 





APT. ROBT. DOLLAR 


One of the world’s greatest sea « 
observed much and achieved much in a 


the famous singer 


find enough men 


A Great Sea Captain's Six Rules 


in This Week's “Success Talk for 
Boys” 


: i. THE Boys on American Farms :— 

1. There is no sure success without hard work. 

are essentials to success. 

3. You must have honesty and integrity. 

4. Start in at the bottom and climb to the top where 


there is lots of room, not many being there, but at the 
a great mob. No large corporation car 


capable of filling the places at the top 


5. Any boy that is unfortunate enough to get a so- 
called “soft snap” 


he will never attain to real success 


never had as good an opportunity to 


succeed as today. 


ROBERT DOLLAR 


aptains is Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, builder 
of the famous “Dollar Line” of Pacific Ocean steamers—a grand old man who has 
long life distinguished by hard work and 
wise philosophy. Next week's “Success Talk for Boys” will be by John McCormack 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








More Fun for Club Members 
ppeAr Club Members:— 


We know you will be as busy as 
bees this summer looking after your club 
project or helping dad make a crop or 
mother keep house and can all the good 
things for next winter—but we don’t 
want you to let the summer go by with- 
out attending a club camp. If you've 
been on one before you know what good 
times every boy and girl has; if you 
haven't you'll surely want to find out 
this summer. 


The short course for North Carolina 
club boys and girls will be held at Ra- 
leigh, July 5-10. Each county organized 
will be allowed to send 10 boys and 10 
girls and between 400 and 500 members 
|are expected from the state. The total 
expenses while at the college will be only 
$7.50. The railroads are giving round 
trip rates of one and one-half fare. 


In South Carolina the state short 
course for boys is to be held at Clem- 
son College, July 12-17; the short course 
for girls is to be held next week, June 
7-12, at Winthrop College. The follow- 
ing county camps have already been an- 
nounced for the boys :— 


Horry, May 27-29. 
Darlington-Florence, June 11-12. 
Berkeley, June 22-24. 
Dillon, June 29-July 1. 
Allendale, June 29-July 2. 
Chesterfield, July 21-23. 
Calhoun, July 28-30. 
Cherokee, July 28-30 
Newberry-Greenwood, August 3-5. 
Aiken, August 3-6. 
Pickens, August 10-13. 
McCormick, August 18-19. 
Anderson Oconee Greenville 
August 26-28. 


Laurens, 


In Virginia, the “Old Dominion” state, 
the state short course is a long time off 
yet and our Virginia club boys and girls 
will have lots of time to get ready for it. 
It is to be held at Blacksburg, August 2- 
7. The number of girls from each coun- 
ty will be limited to 14, not including the 
All Star members. Then here's a big 
list of county and district short courses 
that have already been planned :— 

Amherst County Short Course (girls only), 
June 7-11. 

Roanoke County Short Course (girls only), 
June 7-11. 

Campbell County Short Course (girls only), 
June 14-18. 

Loudoun County Camp (girls only), June 
14-18 

Nelson County Camp (boys and girls), June 
21-25. 

Powhatan County Camp (girls only), June 
21-25. 

Bedford County Short Course (girls only), 
June 21-25 

Henry County Camp (girls only), June 28- 
July 3. 

Henrico County Camp (girls only), June 28- 
July 3. 

Brunswick County Camp (boys and girls), 
July 5-10. 

Fairfax County Short Course (girls only), 
July 5-10. 

Petersburg District Short Course (boys and 














girls), July 12-17. 


Hampden-Sidney District Short Course 
(boys and girls), July 12-17. 

Cape Henry District Short Course (boys 
only), July 19-23. 

Rockbridge County Camp (boys and girls) 
August 16-21. 

Front Royal District Short Course (boys 
and girls), August 23-28. 

Fredericksburg District Short Course (boys 
and girls), August 30-September 4. 

We wish every last one of you could 
attend your state short course, but as the 
number must be limited, we hope all of 
you will attend your county or district 
short course. Everybody can attend those 
—and we hope you'll be one of the lucky 
ones to go to the state short course. Get 
your county agent or your home demon- 
stration agent to tell you more about 
them. After you have been to one club 
camp you'll want to go every year. 

Yours for a happy summer, 

UNCLE P. F 


> . 
Young Farmers’ Clubs in 
Britain 
UR English cousins across the At- 
lantic are waking up to the value of 
club work. Here’s what The Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture says in its 


April number about the “Young Farm- 
ers’ Clubs” :-— 


“Interest in the Young Farmers’ Club 
movement is growing rapidly. Already 
41 counties have taken up the scheme 
and 45 clubs have been successfully 
formed in 20 counties, with a member- 
ship to date of 1,312. Negotiations aré 
in progress in 124 centers to start new 
clubs. . . . It is of interest to note 
that the existing clubs deal in a practi 
cal, interesting, commercial and up-to 
date way with the following subjects 
beef and dairy calves, pigs, poultry, bees, 
rabbits, (wool, fur and tlesh), field crops, 
and experiments with artificial manures, 
horticulture, and intensive market gar 
dening, simple cost accounting and man- 
agement, public speaking and debating. 
The clubs are proving to be assets of 
great value in both urban and rural life.” 


When I Was a Club Girl 


N 1920 when the demonstration agent 

would come to our schoolroom and 
talk to her club boys and girls, I would 
listen to her explaining the most impor 
tant facts about chicks to her club. 

One day when she was there her con 
versation was very, very interesting to 
me. So that afternoon when I[ came 
home I told mother I wanted to join the 
chicken club; she told me I had her con 
sent if I could get father’s. Father told 
me he would build the yard and houses 
and buy the chicks for me. When the 
demonstration agent came back again I 
joined. I also got one of my classmates 
to join. She and I certainly enjoyed our- 
selves studying the books that the agent 
gave us to study. 

Father bought me 50 Barred Rocks. 








Th 














June 5, 1926 


As I did not have any hens to give them 
to | would put them in their box at night 
and put jugs of hot water in the box 


so as to keep them warm. I raised 37 
out ot 50. 

When they were six months old they 
started laying. The first year I was in 
club work I attended the short course 
in Rock Hill. I did not stay in club 
work but three years. I would be in it 
now but this county has no demonstra- 
tion agent. My advice to all boys and 


girls who are not club 
get busy and join. “A C 
Williamsburg County, S. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says—How many other club 
their chums to join 
club work, too? 


members is to 


members got one ot 


so they might enjoy 


South Carolina Club Winners 


HIRTEEN state winners in boys’ club 


work for 1925 announced by B. O. 
Williams, state boys’ club agent, had 
suitable prizes awarded to them at a 


meeting in Rock Hill, April 30, when the 
Rock Hill Chamber of Commerce enter- 


tained the prize winners, their county 
agents, the donors of prizes, and others 
interested. The prize winners in the va- 
rious clubs were as follows: 

Cotton Clubs—(1) Douglas Brigman, Dillon; 
(2) Loyd Stroble, Dorchester. 

Corn Clubs—(1) Wyley Campbell, York; (2) 


Henry Fore, Dillon. 
Calf Clubs—(1)Eddie King, Chesterfield; (2) 


Alger Poag, Lancaster. 

Pig Clubs—Fattening class, Dennis Hughes, 
Pickens; Breeding class, Dan Bickley, Lex- 
ington. 


Peay Clubs—(1) Worth Shealy, Newber- 
ry; (2) Leon Clayton, Pickens. 

Potato Clubs—(1) Woodrow Lupo, Dillon. 
Peanut Clubs—(1) Hubert Gaskins, Chester- 
field. 

Orchard Clubs—(1) Marvin Johnson. 


Lebanon, S. C., Club Wide- 
Awake 


LUB members of Lebanon Club, Fair- 

field County, S. C., had a very inter- 
esting meeting in April. The meeting 
was called to order at 3:30 by the presi- 


dent, Miss Lorraine Carroll, and Miss 
Kathleen Turner, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, also Miss Martha Marion Carroll, 
vice-president, helping. 

This was the second meeting which 
has been held in the new year of 1926. 
Every one of the 24 members is striv- 


ing to the goal of their motto, “To make 
the best better.”’ 

Rev. J. G. Huggin of Winnsboro was 
the chief speaker of the meeting and 
made a talk that was enjoyed by all. Mr. 
R. H. Lemmon, county agent, urged the 
members to keep up the programs dur- 
ing the summer. A number of the club 
members gave recitations and readings. 
Music and songs also added much to 
the enjoyment of the meeting. 


My 1925 Cotton Crop 
N GROWING my 1925 club 
cotton I broke the land early and pre- 
pared it well. J hauled two two-horse 
loads of manure on it and put down 400 
pounds cottonseed meal, 600 pounds 
phosphoric and 50 pounds muriate 


acre of 


acid, 


of potash on it before planting. I top 
dressed with 120 pounds nitrate of soda 
on June 12. In planting my cotton April 
25 I used Cleveland Big Boll seed that I 
bought from Edgecombe Test Farm, and 
planted about six pecks. 

The seed came up nicely and I had a 
eood stand but cool weather and root lice 
killed part of it and the stand was bad 
when I chopped it, about 85 per cent I 


think. My rows were 3% feet apart and 
I chopped it out about eight inches 
apart in the rows, one and two stalks to 
a hill. I cultivated my crop frequently 


and gave it the last cultivation July 28. 

on September 10 and 
got 521 pounds the first picking. I 
picked it the second time the week of 
September 28 to October 3, and got 
1,545 pounds. The third time I picked 
it was November 14 and I got 45 pounds, 
making 2,111 pounds patch weights. It 
produced 760 pounds of lint at the gin. 

I exhibited one stalk at North Caro- 
lina State Fair and won first prize. The 
same stalk took second prize at the 
Wayne County Fair and I also won a 
third prize at this fair. 


I began picking 


I have enjoyed my club work and hope 
to do better this year. I intend to buy a 
purebred pig with part of my money and 
join the pig club. The remainder I will 
invest in United States Treasury Saving 
certificates until I decide what to use it 
for. M. EDMUND AYCOCK. 


Pikeville, N. C., Rt. 2. 


Now Elim Club Boys Enter- 
tain Rotarians 


FEW weeks ago the Rotary Club of 

Florence, entertained the Elim 4-H 
Club, because 100 per cent of the boys 
in this club completed their year’s work 
and turned in their records to the county 
agent. 


The boys from the very first hand- 
shake of the Rotarians felt that they 
were real friends, so they immediately 


began to plan to have their big brothers 
as their guests. So last Friday after- 
noon, the Elim 4-H Club entertained the 
Florence Rotary Club at a delightful fish 
stew, down on the banks of Lynches 
River, at Lawrence’s Bridge. It was a 
big undertaking for these few boys to 
feed 50 hungry men, but they fished 
hard; and luck was with them, and they 
caught plenty of fish. One old Negro 
fisherman coming out from the river 
Friday was asked, “How's luck?” He 
replied, “There ain’t no more luck, dis 
week ‘cause what these club boys ain’t 
ketched, dey’s scared off.” 

The Rotary Club appreciated the hos- 
pitality of these boys, but realized that 
50 men entertaining 20 boys was not as 
much of an undertaking as 20 boys en- 
tertaining 50 men, and wanted to pay 
the expenses, but the boys would not 
agree. So the Rotary Club is going to 
purchase a fine setting of eggs for each 
boy, so that in a few years he can have 
a fine flock of poultry as well as hogs. 

J. W. McLENDON, 


County Agent. 





HE National Duroc Record 


The membership fee is usually $10. 


Association, Peoria, Il. 
recommend you. 


am a member of 


Recommended by 





Good News for Pig Club Members Owning Duroc Jerseys 


Association offers free membership to all 
pig club members until they are 21 
Duroc Jersey female recorded in the 
Membership entitles you to register your 
animals at about half the rate charged non-members. 
tificate and a junior membership bufton will be given you. 
cation blank that must be filled out and mailed to the National Duroc Record 
Your county agent 


I hereby certify that I was born on the .. 
Lavatpocuned ..-» Pig Club and own 


in the National Duroc 


.., and desire to be admitted to free Junior Membership in the National 


least one Duroc Jersey female recorded 
No ee eereee 

Duroc Record Association. 

MY hae ha cs cena sieeceeeudasuvdeceskosasacece 
DEEN. Wasricentcdacetvatesk udgiuks 


years old who own at least one 
National Duroc Record Association. 


A junior membership cer- 
Here is the appli- 
club leader must 


or your state 


..th day OF noch agunawlietusbiacey 19. 00, 
in my name at 


Record Association, as 
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* Kodak on the Farm”’ is an illustrated 


booklet that’s yours for the asking at 
your dealer’s, or by mail from us. You'll 
enjoy reading it—get a copy. 


No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series IT, illustrated, 
makes 214x4% inch pictures. Price $14. 


Kodak for fun, for use 


Many 


times on the farm there will be 


Kodak picture chances you won’t want 
to miss from the point of view of pleasure. 


And equally often 


you'll want Kodak 


pictures of poultry, stock, crops, equipment 


for advertising cuts 


and selling letters, for 


record and reference. 


Autographic 


Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

















In the Land of 


A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


for boys and girls Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 

the Sky of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention A new 
dormitory for one hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys. 

FRUITLAND Cottages. Splendid administration building ‘with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water Expenses 


INSTITUTE|™ 


A Christian High School 











Session opens August 23, 1926 


N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 








customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take otyantege. of our offer way year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 


vertisement. 
bese audieg, Ask - 
SAMPLES & se Book 


fae Book No, 174, or vo Gar 
THE EDWARDS | are. 5.60 
Roofing Book , 


624-674 Bu 











Frick Thresher 


is adapted to thresh all kinds of 
grain, and beans, and operates 
efficiently under every practical 
working condition. 


Frick Threshers 


are equipped with hand feed or 
self-feeder, with drag stacker 


or wind stacker. 














RNAMENTAL FENCE 


Cents per Foot and up. 
less than wood | Kokomo Fence 





Prices and Terms to Meet 
Your Requirements 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 


























The Telephone at the (entennial 





One hundred years after 
the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the 
infant telephone was first 
exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition. 

Since the dawn of civili- 
zation, mankind had sought 
some means of communi- 
cating over distances which 
unaided human speech 
could not bridge. Drums, 
signal fires, swift runners, 
the pony express, and 
finally the electric telegraph 
were means to get the mes- 
sage through. It remained 
for the telephone to convey 
a speaker’s words and tones 


over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!’’ ex- 
claimed the Emperor of 
Brazil before a group of 
scientists at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition, as he 
heard and understood the 
voice of Alexander Graham 
Bell, demonstrating thenew 
invention. 

Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines 
of the Bell System have be- 
come the nerves of the na- 
tion. The telephone con- 
nects citizen with citizen, 
city with city, state with 
state for the peace and 
prosperity of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 











We Make Blankets 


For the Wool Grower 


Old-Fashioned Wool Blankets —- the 
Kind You Cannot Buy in Stores 


Hundreds of wool growers have taken 
advantage of our offer to make up 
their surplus wool into fine, service- 
able blankets at nominal cost. We 
do this work in a spirit of coépera- 
tion, as our main business is making 
high grade blankets for the jobbing 
trade. We guarantee satisfaction or a 
refund of your money and wool. 


Write for Booklet explaining 
Plan to Dept. M-6. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


Winston-SaLem, N.C 








Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Bend us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Warmer eat $1 each and we will send you the paper 
@me year free. It will only take a few minutes t in- 
terest two of your friends—they will soon thagm® you 
for it, and too, yeu will have saved $1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 





Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— . 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold. 
By advertising may be sold. 

“Dixie Dan.” 


$1 apr = a) 


r A,’ easy monthly Gapmente ent ond get 
udebaker watch, direct from 


Cnotery of lowest, factory prices. 21 jewels, rom, the 
me neluding heat. isochronism and 6 
Insured for a fitetime! Write 7 os 

IT Ee 


showing Se snes, in-model 

Chole FREE ® Ad ease Tee 
| Write while offer lasts. th te 

tiful Style Book in hy FREEI aod $ $1 down 








Canadian Address: Windser, Ontarie 











Linens, Percales, Sagem. 
Voiles, Chambrays, Scrim 
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South Garolina Farm mans 
THE anual 
1 Sweet 


ima 


neeting of the South 
Potato As 
in Columbia and the follow- 


and ted: 


sociation was 
held recentls 
ing officers directors 


T. B. Young, Florence, pres 


were elec 


‘ 
ident and 


general manager G H. McCutchin, 
Wisacky, vice-president; C. L. MecCas 
lan, St. Matthews, secretary-treasurer ; 


other directors, R. H 
W. V. Bowers, Varnville: C. L. Cuttino, 
Sumter; F. M. Rast, Manning; H. M. 
Thomas, Bloomville and T. M. Dantzler, 
Holly Hill. Mr. Young's report, as gen- 
eral manager, showed that during the last 
live 


Walker, Appleton; 


has realized the 
average prices per bushel : 
cents 1922, $1.47 in 1923, $1.87 in 
1924, $2.15 in 1925. Handling costs have 
6.1 per cent. The demand, Mr. 


has been greater than the supply 


vears the association 


following 
99 
been ae 
Young, 
during the last three vears. 
+ * * 
The fourth the 
reamerymen's Associa 
as he id in Greenwood in May, and 
the next meeting will be at Clemson Col 
lege, July 15. J. G. Winkler, ilist 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, says that South Carolina 
the livest creamerymen’s association in 
the South, Prof. B. E. Goodale, of 
that the creamery 
butter is 100 per cent better than before 


bi-monthly meeting of 
uth Carolina ¢ 


on ow 


specie 


has 


and 


Clemson, says state's 


the Creamerymen'’s Association was or- 
ganized a year ago. 
* * * 


The cotton-growing contest, being con 
ducted this year by the Extension Service 
on the basis of increased yields and bet 
ter length and quality of staple, has al- 
ready done one very fine thing in that :t 
has caused many farmers to buy the best 
available purebred seed. Illustrating this 
point, J. M. Eleazer, Sumter 
farm reports that he has 


County 


orde red 


agent, 


pedigreed seer! for 27 farmers, most of 
whom would not otherwise have planted 
this quality of seed. T. M. Mills, New 


berry County farm agent, reports having 
ordered over 10,000 bushels of high-grade 
Tarmers, S. W. Epps, 
reports that 
ed that I have not 
four farmers to 
seed.” 


cotton seed for 
Dillon 
| ‘hardly 


heen called on by one to 





County farm agent, 


a day has pass 
ton 


| order 
} 


pedigreed cot 
ee SS 


fn meters itton grading, 
of the 
United 
iculture, has 

the 
three 


course 


ive course in ce 
Mr. S. H. Pearce, 
Marketing, 
Department of Agr 
arranged to be 
summer schooi, to 
beginning June 14. 
to offer’ opportunity 
looking forward to cotton grading 
wledge of qualities and 
well as to those en- 
xtile work and de- 
l eat rstanding of 


be taught bi 
ivision of Cotton 
states 
during 

run 
This 


1or 


been given 
Clemson 
weeks 
young 


values of cotton, as 
gaged in cotton or te 
more thorough 


and _ staples. 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


HE definite dates for the twenty-third 


annual session of the Virginia State 
l'armers’ Institute have been set for July 
27, 28, and 29—at V. P. I. at Blacksburg 


been 
is endeav 
interesting 
held. The 

meetings, 
usual mass 


fol- 


of course, has not 


completed, 


The program 
but the committee 
arrange the most 
that has ever been 
plan of holding — sectional 
throughout the day with the 
meeting at night will probably be 
lowed again this year. 

* *€ * 


oring to 
meeting 


The most complete figures ever com- 
piled on Virginia agriculture are con- 
tained in the publication entitled, “Vir- 
amia Farm Statistics for 1925,” recently 
published by the United States and State 
Departments of Agriculture cooperating. 
Many new features are included in this 
issue, the third annual publication deal- 
ing with Virginia agriculture. The com- 
pletion of the census of 1925 makes it 
possible for this pamphlet to include fig- 
ures showing definite trends in the utili- 
zation of land and its value as well as 





The Progressive Far 


Carolinas-Virginia News 


the value of buildings and stocl 





mong 
the new features are the foll 
Number and production of appl peach 
trees by counties 
Truck prices and t shi ruits 
und vegetal j s 
Number nd | f f ‘ 
Number and classification of e } 
, y 
counties. 4 
Egg and milk production by 
Total number of farms; num erated 
by white and colored farmers, j ners 
managers, and tenants. 
Value of land and buildings. 
Farm acreages in crops, woods, ar sture, 
Copies of this bulletin can b tained 
from the Department of Agriculture, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


ob 

Since the announcement that the in- 
surance conipanies would no longer write 
hail insurance to protect the apple grow- 
ers in Virginia, growers themsel\ have 
been making plans for the org ition 
of a Mutual Hail Insurance A tion. 
Preliminary steps for such an organization 
were recently made at a meeti Win- 
chester. A committee headed | Logan 
R. Fay was appointed to stud) mat- 
ter, and to make a report as to the desir- 
ability of forming a mutual as tion, 

* * * 

Fruit and vegetable inspection in Vir- 
ginia for the coming season will ably 
be more than double what it was | vear, 
according to J. H. Meek, director of the 
Division of Markets. This type of ser 


vice has proved very helpful to the grow- 
ers and the number of inspections has in- 
creased each year. 
* * * 

Representatives of 18 banks in the Sun- 
Cured tobacco belt recently met at Ash- 
land and decided to assist the sun-cured 
growers in their efforts to secure mem 
bers for the new codperative marketing 
association. A resolution adopted stated 
that the bankers not only heartily en- 
dorsed the plan of codperative market- 
ing of tobacco in the sun-cured district, 
but would enter actively into the cam- 
paign for new members and_ pledged 
themselves to use their best efforts to 
convey the idea of codperative marketing 
to their fellow business and professional 
men. This is the first instance in Vir- 
ginia where the bankers throughout an 
entire tobacco district have agreed to as- 
sist in such a campaiqn, and promises 
much for the success of the movement. 

x * x 

There were many destructive forest 
fires throughout Virginia during May 
with considerable damage to timber lands. 
Farm woodlots always have been an im- 
portant source of income in Virginia, and 
the losses from the fires in many sections 
are quite serious. In order to decrease 
such severe losses in the future, plans 
are being made whereby there will be 
greater protection from forest fires, and 
a great effort will be made to enforce the 
law in regard to the responsibility for 


starting fires. 


Pat Boland Visits President 
Coolidge 


UR readers 


fall we announced 


will remember that last 


that Willie Pat 


Boland of Newberry County, S. C., won 
the $2,000 silver trophy awarded by the 
Southern Railway for the best corn 
grown by a club boy in the states 0! 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, or Kentucky—a pretty big terri: 
tory and the biggest prize won in 192 


by a club boy. 


This South Carolina club boy had the 


further honor of being given a trip te 
Washington, meeting President Coolidge. 
and seeing the many sights of Americas 
capital city. 

Mr. Roland Turner, general agricul- 


tural agent of the Southern Railway, re 
perts keen competition this year. Man) 
letters have been received by Mr. Turner 
and there is wide interest in the contest. 
More boys will enter than ever be fore, 
and consequently the honor of winning 
the cup this year will be greater than last 
year. 
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What About Boll Weevil Pros- 
pects This Summer ? 


ips is no one in North Carolina 
who has a more intimate acquaintance 
with Billie and Martha Boll Weevil and 
all the little boll weevils than R. W. 
Leiby of the State Department of Agri 
culture. Dr. Leiby has been living with 
the boll weevil family, making comfort 
able winter homes for them, and staying 
in the boll weevil nursery, and even 
knows something of the skeleton 
rattles in the boll weevil closet. 
Last fall Dr. Leiby put 2,500 boll wee- 
yils in five cages or “boll weevil winter 
resorts.” The same thing was done the 
year before. On May 15, 1925, 54 of 
each 1,000 of the weevils in these winter 
homes had emerged. By May 15 this 
vear 75 of each 1,000 had emerged. This 
indicates a much higher survival this 
year than last. Last year 10 weevils per 
acre in the spring developed into 150 to 
750 by August. The May 15 survival 
this year indicates that there will be an 
increase by August amounting to 200 to 
1,000 per acre. Such infestation with 
warm, moist weather and no steps taken 
to fight the weevil will practically de- 
stroy the mid-season and late cotton crop. 
Regarding the effect of the unusual 
weather of this spring Dr. Leiby cannot 
see that the boll weevil will suffer on 
account of the lateness of cotton for the 
very good reason that the same weather 
conditions which hold cotton back also 
hold the boll weevil back. There is no 
evidence to support the assertion that the 
boll weevils will emerge in large num- 
bers and perish. There has been enough 
cotton up to furnish all the food neces- 
sary for any number that have emerged 
or will emerge. Last most of the 
weevils were out by May 20. This year 
on May 15 the emergence had reached 
75 per cent. With weather favorable to 
the boll weevil they may reach their max- 


year 


that 





imum degree of destruction this year. 
With unfavorable weather, the injury 
may be no worse than last year. No one | 


knows what the weather will be in July 
and August when the weevil is most de- 
structive, but everyone knows (or should 
know) that the only safe thing to do is 



























NLY this timer gives absolutely 
accurate, even firing — to all 
Fords, under all conditions— 

without oiling,cleaning,or attention. 


Put it on and forget it! No excess 
oil, water or dirt can interrupt its 
precisely-timed Sprays of Sparks. 


The only self-centering timer—always 
truly aligned with camshaft. This 
means even firing — smooth flow 
of power. Uses patented Wipe- 
and-Break action — trouble-proof. 
Your first Ford-drive with a Milwaukee 
Oil-less will be a revelation in power, pick-up 
and quick-starting. Ends timer troubles on 
Fordsons. See your garage, hardware or 
accessory dealer today. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PEopucts, Inc’ 


ilwaukee, U. S. 


MILWAUKEE 
Oil-less 2% 
TIMER 


For Fords 
and Fordsons 


TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 











Roller Timer 
Famous bake- 
lite case model. 


Oil-less Timer 


Patentedwiping 


Timing System 
Uses magnetoor 






| battery. Same action keeps '! 
principle tungsten points Short-proof, 
al ied clean. Needs no pele brush 
ess. ttention. . . 
For aon Millions sold. 
$2.00 - 


to be prepared to act promptly when the | 


time to act comes 

Of course good cultural treatment pays 
whether we have boll weevils or not, but 
often pays most under heavy infestation. 
The crop must be made quickly and to 
do this the land must be fertile, 
tilizer must be applied heavily, a thick 
stand maintained, and frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation given 


fer- 


One of the best yhecks to the first 
brood of boll weevils is the destruction 
of all the squares that are punctured. If 
25 weevils per acre are found just before 
the first squares, then dust with calcium 
arsenate or apply sweetened poison to 
the buds of the plants. Evidence, 
Dr. Leiby, indicates that the average cot- 
ton field will have more than 25 weevils 
per acre when squares have formed. 

Pick squares to the middle of July 
and keep the cultivators going. As soon 
as 10 per cent of the squares show in- 
festation, begin the intensive calcium ar- 
senate dusting campaign, directions for 
which have been printed by the millions 
to be sent free to anyone applying to the 
State extension service, the department 
of agriculture, or the state agricultural 
college of his state. 

Dr. Leiby finds that the average date 
on which dusting should begin is July 28 
in North Carolina and while dusting 
might best begin a little earlier in lower 
South Carolina and a little later in Vir- 
ginia, he does not believe the time to be- 
gin will vary more than a few days. 


says 


All things considered, it does seem to 
us that the boll weevil situation offers 
less encouragement than in the past three 
years. The weather that has made cot- 
ton late has made the boll weevil late 
and The Progressive Farmer advises its 
readers to follow Dr. Leiby’s advice and 
fight the boll weevils the very best we 
can, following the rules that have grown 
out of the past 30 or more years of war- 


fare against the weevil. 
























You Pay Only Once for Con- 
crete Farm Improvements 





These Free 
Booklets Tell How 
To Build Them 





Concrete Silo. It has these 
advantages: permanent, fire- 
proof, verminproof, windproof. 
And it requires no painting, 
repair or other upkeep. All of 
which means money in your 
pocket. 


Modern Septic Tank. Be- 
cause of its everlasting, water- 
tight solidity, concrete makes 
the ideal material for septic 
tank construction. Easy and 
economical to build. A sani- 
tary safeguard of the first im- 
portance. 


Concrete Storage Cellar. 
Soon returns its low cost by 
enabling you to sell your fruit 
and vegetablecrops when mar- 
keting conditions are most fa- 
vorable. And remember that 
the first cost is the last cost. 


Permanent Tobacco Cur- 
ing Barn. Easily and quickly 
constructed with concrete tile. 
Air cells in the tile provide 
most effective kind of insula- 
tion, with consequent saving 
in fuel. 

Just let us know what you 

are planning to build, and 


booklets telling how will be 
sent promptly on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
904 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA, 
A National Organization 


to Improve and Extend the 
Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 














(17) 663 
| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


RIVER SIDE 


CHICKS Reduced! ‘”,, 













Deduct 
from our regular price list 4c per 
chick on any quantity under 500 
chicks; 34%c per chick on 500 or 
more Chicks from only pure 


bred, blood tested, state in- 
spected and accredited flocks, 
famous for quality. 


Write for free catalog which 
explains special offer free 
with each order 

Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Route 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mem. Int. Baby Chick Assn.) 


, © 4 Speo. May 10 te 
Norman’s Quality Chicks "my Pree 
Now, quality talks price. While they last you can se 
cure at low prices Chicks from the aristocratic egg 
breeding of the South's foremost flocks, from Norman, 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest in the South 
Bloodtested, state certified, only a penny more than or- 
dinary kinds, but the egg profit difference is in dollars 

Per 25 50 6100 500 


008 
Anc., W. & Br. Leg...$8.50 $6.00 $9.75 $47.50 $90.00 
Rocks. Reds & B. Orps. 3.75 7.00 18.00 57.50 110, 
W. Wyan. & W. Rocke 4.00 7.50 18.50 63.60 130.00 
Mixed for Broilers .... 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 65,00 
1926 orders double those 1925, best proof of quality. 
Supply limited. Order now. 20% with order, balance Be- 
fore shipment. Ship Mon., Wed., Fri. Catalog and fold- 
er on chick feeding free. Tested Chicks best adapted for 
May-June. C. A. Norman, Box 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 








Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns.......... $10.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns......... 10.00 
Barred Rocks .....0.ccccccceses 12.08 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds....... 12.08 


Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 
Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 


JENNINGS - QUALITY CHIIX 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
BRED-TO-LAY 8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
TRAPNESTED PEDIGREED 

Our chix are from hens with records up to 299 eggs 
in pullet year, mated with males from long line of 
high producers Our chix at these Special Low 
Prices are the greatest bargain of the season. Prices 
Illustrated circular FREE. 














from 10c¢ each and up. 
JENNINGS POULTRY MS, 
Box P Elizabeth City, N. C. 








CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 


25 50 100 500 
White Leghorns . .... $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
Brown Leghorns 3.00 5.50 10.00 - 
Barred Rocks ... 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Rhode Island Reds 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 
Assorted or Mixed Chicks.. 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 
Barred 


CHICKS S. C. Buff Leghorns: $10, 100 

Rocks and Reds: $12, 100 W. Rocks 
$13, 100 Mixed light: $8, 100; heavy: $10, 100 
June prices All good lively chicks of free range stock 


100 Live Guaranteed 
JACOB NEIMOND, McAlisterville, Pa 





Delivery 


Box 7, 





Riverside 


OVERSIZE 
CORDS 









FOR FORDS 
innerTubes #238 
All sizes at equally low prices 











Chicago Kansas City 


T e BALLOONS 


gance. 


Montgomety 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul 


A definite mileage Guarantee 
Backed by a 54 year old Company 


If you could buy a better tire 
value, if you could get extra 
quality for an extra price— 
that would be a different thing. 


But when we put a 54 year 
old guarantee back of River- 
side tires, when we guarantee 
them to give you the last pos- 
sible yard of mileage, paying 
an extra price is only extrava- 


When we guarantee our over- 
size cords for 12.000 miles— 
our balloons for 12 ,000 miles— 
made with new live rubber, de- 
signed to prevent skidding— 















what better tire value can you 
get at a higher price? 

If you pay one-third more, what 
do you get for the extra money? 
You get no longer mileage, no bet- 
ter service, no better guarantee of 
satisfaction. So why pay more? 


We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price 

The market is being flooded with 

low priced tires specially made to 

meet Riverside prices but not to 

meet Riverside quality. 

Many of these low priced tires are 
made of ‘‘ rubber composition” and 
contain so little new, live rubber 
that they cannot possibly give satis- 
factory mileage. Riverside Tires are 
absolutely guaranteed and arethebig- 
gest tire value you can possibly buy. 





















Ward &Co 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, Tar f 
Heel Black or Tokio seed Soybeans; write us for prices. 
+ Biloxis at $3.00 per bushel, f.0.b. New Bern, N. C. LIVESTOCK 
armers LXC nse 3 
q 
: For Sale-—One hundred bushels of Laredo Soybean 
ae seed, of 90% germination test, $5.50 per bushel. cash BERKSHIRES 
with order; f.0.b. Rocky Point, Pender County, N. C. Big type. James W. Graves, Amerian Te 
And Breeders Cards Invershiel Stock Farm 3ank, Richmond, Va » American Nationa) E 
AS W Recleaned, 1925 crop, 98% germination, for seed: DUROG. 2, 
Cc u ITH ORDER Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.20; Biloxis $3.50; — JERSEYS —— 
Otoctans $7.50; Laredos $5.00, f.o0.b. Middletown, x. hoice Duroc service boars; bred gilts Fairmont e 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- N. C. Middletown Grain & Seed Co Farms, Staunton, Va 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Duroc Jerseys, six months old aouat, — te 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also, The following table shows rates per word for advertising in CANE AND SORGHUM males $22.50; f.0.b. KE. A. Cox, Moyock. wo! : 
4 this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates — = : = line pos nll on , Moy _N, ¢ C 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: We sell he nod as A seed ee ~ See ESSEX ae a 
-— 1 go ighe suy now mber 31 # ange = 
ettion— Circulation—|States Covered— * Farmers’Exchange—|Livestock Displays $1.9 ; etan $2 Kaffir $1.50; all per bushel. Three Extra fine registered Essex pigs. E, A Aldridge, , 
Carolinas- Virginia 120,000 N. C., 8. C., a she : oS Der wore $4 90 per inch check with order Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Kandleman, N. | a . R 
raigoe spies, Seen. a sper werd | 36.09 ber ee Co., P. O. Box 426, Memphis, Tenn HAMPSHIRES eels 
0 y sa., i and Fla S je ord $4 per inc —— 
8 - 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla........-- per word $4.55 per inch Hampeh ire pigs for sale. Jol S _ 
All four editions 475.000 ‘ ‘ per word $18.20 per inch ee _CORN —— Re N-W ae Was hington, Dp. c H. Cox, 2815 Quarry st 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, Selected from stalks a | ce 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. “ oe a. eo ae — ae. jh POLAND- CHINAS - 
shipment. Peck c; half $1.50; bushel $2.75. N. Pigs from registered stock ‘Mount “eee I 
Kimrey, Mebane, N._¢ Farm, Fairfield, Va oe ae W 
} Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Ricos. Nancy Hall and = Secinninenenlll 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Big St Jerseys $3.5 tensene 10,000, $30.00 PEANUTS Registered Big Type Poland China pigs twelve p 
cash mpt shipments t ae tion guaranteed - weeks old, twelve fifty each. Joseph Page Mariett 
I. P. Council! Company Frankli Va Valencia Seed Peanuts, 15¢ pound June is time N. ¢C tarietta, al 
Ww ht . 1 , 7 0 —- - = to plant them Rodgers Hoggard, Wit deur, N. C. - - 
P Pha capa on eight-leg drop-leaf Table. Box 496, Plants Varieties Earliana ‘Livingston _—- ————_——— For Sale.--Six purebred Poland China ‘ian 100 
— Grea Baltin nd B e Be Prices, to 125 pounds, 5 months old, $25.00 ea m. 

"Ww anted More cream shippers. Can use your cream stpaid FOE $1.51 1 00 $2.50. Write — PEAS Oo. J, Stullman, Edenton, N. Cc. : ‘afl ca Write \ 
all year round. Prompt, accurate returns.  Refé rences | tato Company, Inc Tifton, Ga, _ pe be RS ve hundred bushels mised Cowpeas, $3.75 bushel. Spotted Poland China pigs ead shoats. 40 ic im 7 p 
upon request. In answering state quantity available Millions field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants A. Buret Chester. Ga Priced to sell at farmers’ E. J a 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C0000 mM, The; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75 . O00 ( ~ Mixed Peas. $3.25 per bushel. Home Pocahand Cypress Chapel, Va. . ti 

Wanted = Old time furniture—sofas, beds, desks, ta- $7.50, expressed Guaranteed isfactio de- grown; fi for forage. DD. M. Tatum, White Oak, ~ifo Stock F < - : 
bles, chairs r hearde. — i side Rane oun"s a livery. Write R. BR. Lankford, Franklin, Va. N. ( on Thy —_ Loe Lynchburg, | V Va. offer pure- $ 
— , —_. Rae ana » ¢ . - eae - —_——— ——— ————— « L u iC St cros i 
oan ae Ret can é will my ne - Frost - proof Cabbage plants. Early Jersey, Charles- Whippoorwill, Red Ripper, Groit Peas; unmixed, and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in a I sian, d 
Stein: a SS = , anywhere. = ton W akefleld Copenhagen Market and Danish free of weevils; $4.00 bushel, cash with order, Rowan Send for price list, All stock guaranteed 

teinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Va. head 1,000, $1.50: 500, $1.10; 300, 75¢, prepaid. Seed Co., Salisbury, N. C. b 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Truckers Plant Farm, Frank- ABERDEEN-ANGUS g 


For Sale.—Whippoorwill Peas, nice and sound, at 


eg : ° Bulls for sale or will ee for 6oybe y 
4.5 bushel atisfact iteed. Theodore joybeans, Write > 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | Sane Porto Bice Polelo planta, Inapected: Gort Spives. Rt “% Tarboro, Ne shies ocore Gaylord H. French, Draper, N. 1 

































































































































































































































































and quality insured, Prices reduced for rest of season. — ——__—_—___——— . ei a 
NORTH CAROLINA $2.25 nee 1,000 Satisfaction guaranteed or money Peas. ound, clean, pure “and pretty. ~ Mixed $3.75; GUERNSEYS a 
oe oe et ee se Wiles Ge. Whippoorwill and Clays, $4.00; Red Rippers, $4.50 Dry Milk.—Ratee calves one-third cost. Stone Gale a 
Beaufort County farms grow bright tobacco, cotton Georgia per ooo. o- = ag fields N.C. guaran- Farm, Petersburg, Va. ti 
corn, wheat, alfalfa, potatoes and early truck crops. Improved Porto Rico Potato plants; government in- — Jo MB =r wa JERSEYS $ 
Suited to peaches, grapes and berries. Healthful = oi sical vat y. June deliv- Clay, Whippoorwill, Taylor, New Era, Black, other § 
A pected; chemically treated. April, Ma 1 deli 
climate, good roads and shipping facilities. Fishing gry go 50 per 1.000; over 5,000 at $2.25. First clase leading varieties Peas, 1925 crop. Finest quality, dou- Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredi y 
and hunting near. Write for information. James R.  jjants and satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with orders, ble sacked, carefully sewed; $4.00. Mung Beans same, herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 
Moore, Fox 81, Washington, N. Cc. American Plant Co., Alms. Ge lhe pound. J. EB. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. GOATS c 
VIRGIN > : >: "; 500, 85¢ ) t 
a = a Me, 10 eee. ti0 weet re Tomato 9300 see: MISCELLANEOUS SEED Milk Goats. _Moorhuret_Farm, Irvington, Als. r 
175 acre dairy farm for sale; 24 cows: nice milk an 6 81.95-" bo on ale 0,000, $12, ex- y m DOGS 
—_ "ye miles from town, A. K. Kritselis, South pe ‘“ hates ena” Gault: 500, "83 ¢ “1.000, Com v mush. Aibany, Gas an Wwe Walker F —- tl 
, : ‘ wep : 1 d ——— — —_——. alker Fox Houn 
$4.25, prepaid. R. J. Councill, Franklin, Va oo Peanuts, Velvet Beams, Gapbeams. Fe Landa NC. puppies for sale. 0. L. Linn, 8 
OTHER STATES Now Ready.—Ruby Giant Peppers, Eggplants, 30c tato plants, all varieties. Write H. M. Franklin, r 
hundred Early Prolific, Earliana, Norduke and Tennille, Ga. For Sale.—Purebred - aes $6.00 and $8.00, 5 
Orange groves, farms and acreage our cpgealg. New Stone Tomato, 30¢ hundred; $2 thousand. Im- —_--— Max Hunt, Townville, 8 
Can offer you bargains. Call, wire or _— Geo proved, government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, ~ Cowpeas, 1 bushel “$4.10; 10 bushels $40.00. | Wil- 1 Colli 
Brass & (o., Realtors, Orlando, Flori $2.50 thousand. Mrs. J. B. Paul, Leesburg. Ga son Soybeans, bushel $3.50; 10 bushels $30.00. Good Collie pups, $10 and $7 each: wal | exchange ( 
; baw Supply limited. 1 wow crop, good germination. J, P. {or hogs. Geo. Shambley, Mebane, N 
PLANTS prepare 10,000. 90 to.” ane Piinctor 500 4 i: a See White Collies that are real Collies, Datletaction t 
500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50, prepaid; 10,000, $17.50, =: guaranteed. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va Cc 
pressed. Cauliflower and Pepper: 500, $2.50; 1,000, POULTRY AND EGGS For Sale.—Setters, Pointers and ey 4 t 
__ CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO. TOMATO $4.50, prepaid Tidewater Plant Co. _ Franklin, Va. ~ a eS ae — pateempotion on request, fl 
ene <i’ a a ‘ ennels, aleyville, Va. 
Millions Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 300, 50c; 
SS ee $1.00, 1,000, postpaid. 49 goe: 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Express collect, $1.00 BABY CHICKS Nice lot choice Red Bone and Walker Fox Hound a 
og ora a eT ———__ thousand. Tomato plants: 300. $1.00: 500, $1.50; Peerless Rrown Leghorn chicks; prices reduced. BUNS, first cross, marked perfectly. Male $7.50; female ti 
Porto Rico plants ready now; #8 00, 1,000, postpaid. 1,000, $2.50. postpaid. Collect: 10,000, $12.50. Prompt @G Pp, Neatrour, Petersburg, Va $3.50; pair $10.00. J. B. _Perry, Eure, N. C. 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. shipments. Old Dominion Plant Co Franklin, Va. 7 a ee a er eee I! 
a ‘ a en Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $8.40, _ Reagles.—Fine lot of pups right for fall hunting. 
Potato, Pepper plants: $2.25, 1,000; Tomato $1.00; ~ High | <irade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, $1.10; 100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- Youngsters and broken dogs. Pups are beautiful, c 
collect Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 1,000, $2.00, prepaid; CofNect, Cabbage: 5,000 Hy : top, Missouri — att tSection’ ed” geen mous, Se 
ae — oon “Reyer Tomato: 5,000, $6.25 Pepper: 50c, 100; 500 50: each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Arrowhea: cen : 
cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Tomato $1.00; Potato } 900, $2.50, prepaid. Collect: 5.000, $7.50, cash Quality White Leghorn chicks from 200-300 egg New Canton, Va. owhead Kennelé, | 
$2.00 Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaranteed Wholesale strains: 100, $10.00; 500, $48.00. Smaller quantities ores aur tines > a - 
Southern Queen. Porto Rico slips, $2.50 thousand, Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga.. and Martin's Point, S.C. 12e_ W. A _ Todd, Aulander N.C is recommended a ins ceearaicet tor tok oe ee : 
prepaid. 4 Somers, Reidsville, N.C. Strong, well rooted, pure, Improved Porto Rican Chicks.—100, $10.00; June $9.00. Barred Rock, worms. Prevents and cures running-barking fits, $1.00 s 
Tomato plan all varieties: 300, $1.00; prepaid Sweet Potato plants; highest quality, from "selected English Leghorn, Reds, Buff Orpington. Live deliv- postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 0’ Neall- Williams 
1,000, $2.5 J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C 5 $1.75; one thousand, $2 two thousand, ery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo Co., Dept. PC, Greenville, S. C. I 
. an - - aic rel ckec ice baskets ; ~ - ; 
Earliana, June Pink Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 500, Roe pete aa, = ked casi : —_ wr ongee | vo i cut prices on 2 one 
9 Setze “lant , . 10) N . ‘alten where Plant Marm. Baxie Varietiete ackec y fourteen years’ reputation for 
__ Setzer Plant Farn Claremont, N. Bats Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, qugilty and eetiaieedie. Catsicg res, Hook Watih- MISCELLANEOUS I 
aa plants: $2.50, 1,000; Pepper $2.00; Tomato —— ——_— ery, Box 550, Clinton, Mo. C 
00; collect Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga Early Flat Dutcl ‘ = ~ — 
— -- vad aan - High Grade Baby Chicks.—Our May and June BEES—B —HON ¢ 
_ June Pink Ponderosa and Stone Tomato Biante: ‘i cash — ~ prices are as follows, delivered to your door, 100% EEWARE—HONEY — : 
300, $1.00; 1,000, $2.25 Eureka Farm, Claremont tn pon tld ee live delivery guaranteed: S. C. Rhode Island Reds and ~ Selling He Honey (Extractors: beeswax bought. J. Tom ( 
: food number and over guarantee Rarred Rocks, $12.00 per 100. White Wyandottes, White, Dublin, Ga ( 
ph 00 ’ tee F ; om Pon” eles SK... : 
Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 5006, $1 dor ney back. Buy 5 or re a1 é yn > My io — poy 208 aaa Choice i comb Honey One ten “pound pail , $3; 1 
o00 ¢ 5 ostpal - Pr Bow ¢ P . rf » ers oT ) { ess a y ac { J. 
a oe $1.50, postpaid. } M s & §S Max Write M Sal k Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville Va. =. $1 c: - o. Hallman, Helena, Ga = = ( 
: Tomato P . Comb Honey 30 cents a pound; shippe 1 10 
~<a - " , eg Hen Rae .. 8o On ; . ~ ten i : “ks free from white diarrhea. ‘Trali's End 807 , . ) uipped “in 
a Py 5 Fe ae be ind byper 3 rte Ag a ~~ ona ote ‘ . Onio . ege strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders pound pails. D. D. Chamblee, W akefield, Cc I 
ae a Paras Ll. Sprouts. Postpaid: 100, 80: 300. Thc: 500, $1.00; With lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s BUILDING MATERIAL _ ( 
~— 1 000, $1.50, Not prepaid: 5.000, $4.50: 10,000, $8.00. Steatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- ea $$ 
Millions of Tomato and Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Ruby’ King Perper, Exeplants, postpaid: 100, 40 monials. Parks’ and Thompson's Rocks. Owen's Red __ Roofing.— Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing. metal shin- c 
Free catalogue all kinds of plants. Clark Plant Co., soy” ¢) 00. 1 000 $2.25. Mose packed. Satisfaction Chicks. Write for new low, prices, literature, cer- gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, potion ally adver ‘ 
Thomasville, Ga oo eae. oo Pane Ag ienaiacinetiie tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, MPlex-A-Tile, Jotins-Man- y 
. = — guaranteed. Write D. F. Jamison, Summerville, S.C. purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and fille. Write us for prices and samples, Budd- Piper { 
Cabbage and Tomato plants $1.25 per 1,000. Ruby 25 million fine spring grown Cabbage plants; Copen- inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest Roofing Co.. Durham, N, C 
Eins Waite $3.00 per 1,000. Address Duke Plant hagen Market. Wakefield, Succession, Ballhead, Flat  poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- CORN HARVE 
arm alters, Va. Dutch. 300, The: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. STER 
Cc 0. | D. Cabbage, Tomato, $1; Porto Rico Potato, Express charges collect: 5,000, $5.00 Tomato plants, Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—onl: : 
2 thousand plants. ‘Plants, not promises.’’ Sexton seven early and late varieties: 50c, 100; 300, $1.25; LEGHORNS $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free coialan . 
Co Valdosta, Ga. 2 ‘ es ry net of ae. , Tt Ten purebred Dark Brown Leghorns pullets, ten showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kans. ' 
200,000 certified Porto Rico Potato plants ready tion absolutely guaranteed. J. P. Council] Company, weeks, ten dollars. Brandon's Brown Leghorn Farm, FARM MACHINERY | 
now. $2.50 per 1.000, postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. ann Barn equipment, dai li d 
Union Springs, Ala. a $$$ > pri " ¢ 7 1 it, pod supplies, dai house an i 
= y - — Several millions of field grown plants now ready for whine eee as a een a sae ." My creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water oye | 
ota’ -. oe sees ato, ond, nike Diente, prompt shipment. Jersey and Cherteston w anon. Roster tama va - dL. T. tems. 8. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
. ic 5 25; 2. 25. somasville a Succession, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market and Dan : : ' 
Co., Thomasville, ¢ es ws ish Ballhead, 90c per thousand collecw Stone and Everlay Brown Leghorn baby chicks, hens, cock- IF tk raradl “anes ‘while a Turner beats five me 
Early Triumph, Nancy Hall. Southern Queen, Porto Faltimore Tomaty plants, $1.50 per thousand oo erels, pullets, from_ select Formehien’s special 450 and $2 Jang Giesing — or turning. 
' Rico and Tomato plants: $2.$0, 1,000, prepaid, J. F Special prices on large quantities. Snowball] Cauli- matings T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, A. R A mae oe sary place orders now. 
Punch, Newton, N. (¢ flower, $4.50 per thousand collect. Satisfaction guar- Molisecsd @e¥.car biced Wilts ame L000 4. 5. Furgom, Blackshear, Ga, a: | 
- anteed; we are going to stay . the plant business. laying pullets half price, chicks and 12 weeks puilets For Sale—Second hand Saw Mill in good condition. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1.000; Porto Evergreen Farms, Franklin, Sixty horse boiler, forty horse engine, double edger 


now ready. R. FE. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va 























































































































































































































Rico Potato, $2.00; Tomato, $1.00 Large open field pana swinging cut-off saw, all : i 3 i 
ese ease aa ¥ - “ahhage. ato ~ 5. >otate Fi —__— —______. necessary belting, shafting 
—- ‘. Ww Willian Quitman, Ge wacany Oe Be of an poy mM. &. we pat my Tancred ‘baby “chicks, hatching eggs. Stock bought = La mga — to sell J. J, Roberson & Sons, ‘ 
Cabbage and Tomato Plants.—Leading varieties, $1 to arrive safely Cabbage, early varieties. Tomatoes, direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. Cortii- Jamesville, N. 
per 1,000, expressed anywhere. Cash with order. Redfield Beauty, Earliana, New Stone and Greater Cate Of guarantee furnished. Trail’s Bnd Poultry KODAK FINISHING 
James J. Councill & Son, Franklin, Va Baltimore: prices postpaid: 100, 30c: 200, 50c; 500, Farm, Gordonsville, Va. cities ao, ae - 
iis’ Improved Porto cal janis government  $1-00; 1,000, $1.50; express, $1.00 thousand. Pota- Tancred Imperial 300-egg strain Single Comb White Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free: 
mineoies i 40.1 1, a Port a van plant gO at ge oe toes, Porto Rico: Peppers, Ruby King, Pimiento, and Leghorns, 10 to 12 weeks old, cockerels or pullets prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- ; 
ment guaranteed ‘8. EB. Hollis, Baxley gilts, Hot. postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, SOc; 500, $1.50: 1.000, $18 per dozen; $125 per 100. ‘The best at reasonable mingham, Ala. 
mn A heehee coors a : a $2.50; express, $2.00 thousand. E. A, Godwin, Lenox, prices Satisfaction guaranteed. Orchard Home Poul- A ; Trial O ; > 7 
Tomato Plants.— Glo Stone, Matchless, Balti- Georgia try Farm, Pulaski, Va. Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film devel- r 
Li oped, 6 fi 1 y i ¥ 
more: 500, T5c: 1.000 30; postpaid Cabbage plants sincere nee - ~ pe ” ws & oaey ,Drints ; only 15¢, Associated Photo, 1 
came price. Join B Pope. Fitzgerald, Ga FLOWERS Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby Jtox 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
eame : t i, - . chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- OF INTE ' 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $ thousa! Twenty bometited aowering om as sed ee nished. They have been lo. and guaran- REST TO WOMEN 
$3.00 thousand expressed Pla shipu« llar prepaid. m. Jordan, Baldwin Park, Calif. teed world’s greatest lay Large Leghorns, lop Barrels of slightly dam , 
: > . : 7 * ; aged Crock Hotel China- 
Major Crow’s Plant Farms. Flowery Franc! Snap Dragon Plants.—White, scarlet, orange and come. lerere lenge white ongs. Trail’e End Poul- ware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. Ships ed direct 
Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Po pink; postpaid: 50, $1; 100, $1.50, Write Crowell’s UY _Serm, Dordonsville, \* from factory to consumer. Write us. EB, Swasey 
govert ment inspected $2 00 thousand f.« Rag P = at_Farm, Concord, N. ¢ - om en ORPINGTONS Co.._ Portland, Maine. 
right Plant Farms, Baxley and Rockingham _Ga 9 25 varieties large double incurved Chrysanthemums, Eggs from winter laying purebred Buff Orpingtons: PATENTS 
Porto Rico Potato 3 plants: $2.00, 1.000 T mato lifferent shades yellow, cream, lavender, red pink, 15, $1.50; postpaid. Guarantee 14 fertile eggs per Patent Ww * = h Caro ' 
$1.00: Frost-proof ¢ “lage $1.00 Good plants, flesh, gold, orchid, white, sunrise red and yellow com- sitting. J. E. Starr, Green Bay, Va. . ents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
prompt shipment, Quitman Plant Co., Quit mar Ga. bined. 25 strong plants $1.25; 50. $1.70; 125, $4.23; —————— — _linean), Registered Patent lawyer, 382 McGill Blde. 
P R to pl ij i 7 1 “ smaller lots 8c each. Blooms ¢ § to 9 inches across. PLYMOUTH ROCKS Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
‘orto ico a plants ost paix 3 000 Guaranteed rg d tn » colo : 
matoes: 15c, 100: $8, 1.000" Perpers: T5e. 100 beac Lee Me Sa! Among hh ier od Bo White Rocks.—I have bred White 30 years. I have PRINTING 
1.000. Write Croweil’s Plant Farm, Concord ee the " - 8 ad. the best bred-to-lay stock money will buy. Exes: — =~ oor ee 
ab wet nd MA i ere see Caen ae aes gg ts © gcomn $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 100. L. M. Williams, Stokes- ,, ond "printed | Envelopes, $1.75 postpaid. Womble 
ny ; ello 5 Parte ats ) tate ir tee Mrs. J. 2, . a res @ N | 
4 p peer ved, Pars . es ong ha ol Py OO ye $1 Georgia. . ——— a Barred Plymouth Rocks (direct from SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
4 ier thousand, Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. NURSERY STOCK Holterman) *.,. h light and. dark strains. Offer bar- >> \an— at the Charlotte Barber Colleco teach 
“Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, stanc 1 va- : and 6Ornamental Trees. — Saleemen wanted. ins in ste and eggs. rite A. J. Cheek, Hender- ; ad ne arlotte Barber College tea 
—_ ie % 4 ¥- $1 as 1 oo $1 yi F ee aid mcr Nursery, Dept t. 25, Concord Ga. son, N.C. Toute on ~  y Charlotte: _— = 
Oupresse 3 yer thousand. inia Plant Farm, a a ER RG Oa MEE a N. 
r aaetine a va p ue ad Get our free. “Pec an catalogue het re- buying trees. RHODE ISLAND REDS TOBACCO 
a aug gro oy ; ants, leading _va- Rass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. Sale.—25 fine blooded Bed hens and cocks. Mrs. ———— —— 
we), 4 vu o »” ° 4 “< opacen,— ' a 4 
rieties 200 5Oe : 500, $1.00 1,000 $1.50 pret vaid Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large John _ Kerr, Durham, N Ph. oe nancy B ghon leaf. mellow wi noe 
Expressed. $1.25 per thousand Emmett Griffin & ‘Stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- Reds.—Twenty-first year. ‘Exhibition eggs one-third Pay when r as ny, Ange Rage eae 
Son, Courtland, Va. ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. price. (Catalogue. Mrs. J. eaton, Salisbury, "ay _when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, K c 
- . - : N.C. o ( —* poun 
Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, standard va- Plant early bearing, bred up, Papershell Pecan a. casa ined ceasing a gee re mtg ae Tobacco.  gunane 
rieties: 100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. ‘rees this fall. The finest straight, thrifty, vigorous. GUINEAS teed. United Farmers. — — oat agg 
Expressed, $1.25 per thousand. Southampton Plant wellgrooted trees in the world very tree guaran- —--—- a - - armers of Kentucky, Paducal Ky, 
Co., Courtland, Va. teed Also peaches, apples, grapes, figs, etc. High White and Pearl Guineas; 15 eggs $1.50. John W. Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long | 
_—— = Tia Loao3 8 crane agents woahes — free. Bass Pecan Boyd, South Boston, Va est flavor red leaf; chewing, 5 pounds $1.50: 
genuine ove: ors ico and n : aa ‘ompany, Lamberton, Miss. smoking. 20c , oh, A 
, tate: plants, 4 00 per 000: ove 5.000. $1.75 ber pany ve PEA FOWL ed moking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin 
00 cash with order Satisfaction guaranteed. . —— 
Znion Plant ¢ Alma, Ga SEEDS __Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. Homespun Tobacco.—C hewing. + bounds 3125; 10 
force: nf ete $$ —$_____— ~ Two OR MORE BREEDS pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50. Smoking: 5 pounds 
Altman Plant Co., Alma Ga Purple Skin Porto $1.00; 10 ono $2.00; 20 pounds $3 50. ‘Farmers’ 
Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000; Pullets for Sale.—1,000 Ferris strain Re at also Union, Mayfield y. 
10,000 or more, $2.00 per 1,000; f.0.b, Alma, Ga, BEANS 200 Rhode Island Red: hatched Feb. $1.00 each. “Ep 7 ge $$$ $$ 
June delivery, cash with order. 7 —o —s "Tle If you want production, . buy these. siadison County enrobacce. PP wid Tennessee .y dh , ter te 
10usanc shei Par e ans, Hatchery, untsville, Ala. Inc pounds best « . 
omme inetd, without fal or” delay Peend, yar SOD. A ee Se POULTRY SUPPLIES pounds $218; 6 wounds Fis, Schaeeea D col- 
, _ < «is vered. 0 or 
order to us and get Som. J BY Orders ae —Mammoth Yellow S Bovbeans. $1.55 bushel. lier, Martin, Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank. 
filled same day received. Co., ett 


Coffee, is 0 bashe . Seth New Fishmeal: $3.25, i RRS Shells: 
‘ee _. L. Prompt shipment Credle, ven ten a 5 a 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) . 
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une 5, 1920 
1926 Report on the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association 
B' CAUSE of its general interest to 
r readers I 


we are giving herewith 


extracts from the report of the comn 
tee now managing the Tobacco Growers’ 
Codperative Association as presented and 
adopted at the general annual in ng j 
Rale oh i— 

“The 1925-1926 season has not been a 
successful one. The association has re- 
ceived about 83,000,000 pounds of a total 


younds, which 


production of 550 0U0,000 


means that the association received 14 
per cent of the tobacco produced in this 
area 

The association had on hand as of 
May 1, 1926, approximately 73, 900,000 


valu 
tobacco 
reditors 
association has de 


pout Is of tobacco with a bank« 

ation of $16,908,360.99. On this t 
the association owes to its ¢ 
$8.660,089.72. The 


ducted from tobacco delivered by mem 
bers of the association for guarantees 
given to the five warehousing corpor 


ations $1,182,686.36. The association has 
advanced to the five warehousing corpor- 


ations for obligations maturing against 
these five warehousing corporations 
$1,151,859.32. Taking care of these ad- 
vances " and all obligations of the asso- 


ciation other than the 1925 crop’s deduc 


tions for warehouses and for commercial 
reserve, the members have an equity in 
the present stock of tobacco of $9,597, 
843.36 The balance due on the five 
warehousing corporations is $940,976.15 

“Decreased deliveries to the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association for 
the season 1925-1926, the suits for re 
ceivership which have been brought by 
the members of the association, the re 


port of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the complications caused by the re- 
drying policy of the association, have 
brought about conditions which have ne- 
cessitated that the management of the as- 
sociation eliminate every expense possi- 
ble, retaining only in its employ sufficient 
men to handle the sale of tobacco and 
sufficient men to handle its warehouse 
properties 


“The Federal Trade Commission's re- 
port brought to the attention of the board 
of directors and of the members of the 
association certain facts in regard to re- 
drying activities of some of the officers 
f the association that were not known 
until that time to the board of directors 
of the _association This caused the 
board of directors of the association to 
change its policy in regard to the re- 
drying activities of these officers of the 
association, and on account of these new 
facts the association’s board of directors 





authorized and instructed its attorneys to 











participate in a suit for the recovery 01 
a part of the profits from those officers 
who had participat ted in redrving. This 
participation in the suit brought about 
conditions under whtch Mr. Watkins and 
Mr. Patterson resigned their connections 
with the association. As there is now 
pend a suit in the state court of Vir- 
ginia on the matter of redrying, the com- 
mitt feels that it would be unwise in 
going into the details involved in the 
hange of policy by the association’ 


board of directors, as these matters will 
be developed in court, and in pressing 
any dispute, we feel that they should be 
left. for the decision of the court. The 
committee appointed at the meeting of 
the board of directors which 


the resignation of Mr. Patterson as gen 


iccepted 


eal manager of the association was to 
Serve in the capacity of general manager 
0% ‘the association. 


“Immediately upon the appointment of 
this committee, the committee looked into 


the affairs of the association. It found 
as 1 ws: 

“(1) That no sales or practically no 
Sales of tobacco were being made: that 


those who were purchasers of tobacco 


————— 


apparently were not interested buying 
our tobacco at this time 

(2) That it was necessary to greatly 
reduce the number of employces of the 
association so t yiserve tne assets 
»f the association, retaining only those 
men who were used in the sale of tobac- 


, and a force to look after the physical 
] perties Ol the association 
(3) The board and the committee, 
acting in conference with the directors 
the veral warehousing corporations, 
1ave offered to sell or lease any or a 
property of the several warehousing cor- 
porations except enough to handle such 
toba » as may be delivered so as to re 
lieve the expenditures to be made from 
the treasury of the association and so as 
to ymiserve as fat as poss ble the assets 


if the several 


4) Owing 


W :rehousing 


to the 


corporations 


lecre ased deliverie 


y inembers of the association and owing 
to the difficulties above referred to, the 
committee felt that it would not be wise 


to lay plans or to employ men 
1926 crop 


for them 
for the handling of the 
“(5) The committee in conference with 
the officers of the Baltimore Federal In 
termediate Credit Bank have been and 
find they are sympathetic with an orderly 
marketing of the tobacco now held by the 
sociation. 


“As to arrangements for handling the 
1926 crop, your committee has made 
none, feeling that the newly elected di- 
rectors and the advice to be obtained 


trom today’s meeting would be of value 
in letermining a future policy for the 
association. 

This report was signed by G. A. Nor- 
wood, Bright Williamson, and kk. G, Bag- 
ley, committee. The new board of di- 
rectors has only one change from the 
1925 board, and it will almost surely pur- 


» on hand 


recom 


selling tobacc: 
warehouses, as 
committee, without re- 


crop or 1926 tobacco 


sue the policy of 
and in 
mended by 


selling 
this 
ceiving new 
from members 


any 


South Carolina Guernseys 
Sold Well 


7 E 1926 annual Guernsey sale last 
month was one of the most success- 
ful ever staged by the breeders of South 
Carolina. Year by year the quality of 


heen hiel er. breeders 


1 


iunimals offered has 


realizing that a good annu sale i one 
of the best means of advertising their 
own individual herds as well as_ the 
breed in general in South Carolina. The 
Valmetto State is fast becoming recog 
nized as the “Guernsey Center of Dixie.’ 


The outstanding features of this year’ 
individuality of the ani 
ling and the 
attle. Forty-five 


cluding tl 


were the 
is, good bree excellent 
condition of the 
sold 


ani 


were iree outstand 


bulls. 


mals 


ing 


Sixteen animals 
buyers out of the 
North Carolma 
ind Florida. 
The 


Farms, 


were 
state, 10 head 


three each to Georgia 


going to 


largest purchaser was Klondike 
Elkin, N. C 
and one bull 
inimal was Hazlewood Fancy, consigned 
by R. B. Caldwell, Chester, S. ¢ and 
purchased by Dr. F. H. McLeod, Flor- 
ence; 5. C. “F a beautiful twe 

year old Governor II of 
les Grantes aver- 
aging over 500 pounds of two 
ear olds. The high was 
Lady of the Swamp consigned by Dr. J. 
E. Funderburk, Cheraw, S.C. This cow 


securing nine fe 


The 


males, highest priced 


ancy” is 


Imp 
whose daughter 


sired by 
are 
fat as 


second cow 


was judged the best titted animal in the 
sale and later won for Julius Bell, herds- 
man, .the handsome Guernsey pitcher 





wint your name withheld, say so 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN 





. 


| NAWRSemnes atari cen pee BN ETT TI HPT BT: 2 


Cash Prizes for Letters From 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over WO to S00 words long. If you 


AND WOMEN.—“How I Condition Poultry for 


Market for Top Prices.” first prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters by June 
18 to The Progressive Farmer 

“The Most Successful Family Reunion I Have Attended.” First prize, $15; second 
Prize, $10. Mail all letters by June 22 to e Progressive Farmer 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Why My Canning Is Successful.” First prize, 
$5. Mail all letters by June 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 

Sewers FOR ee AND TWENTIES.—“The Modern Girl; Is She as Well 

for Life as Her M % How?” First prize, $3. Mail all letters by 


2m 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 
Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 








+ 





awarded by W. W. Fitzpatrick, Southern 





field representative. 

The animals were consigned from 2] 
| yver the state from Chester, Che 
te Sumter, Florence, Marlbor 
Greenwood, Orangeburg, Darlington, 
Kershaw, and Fairtield counties 

The average for the sale was $196 
This appears to be most favorable when 
compared with the recent thirteenth ai 
nual sale of the La Crosse County (Wi 
consin) Guernsey Breeders which avert 


iged SIS: 


For a Happier Country Life 
(Concluded from page 5) 


ine social institution which 


union is on 


has been immeasurably helped by modern 
inventions. The automobile has made 
it practicable for nearly all the members 
of a family group to come together one 
or two days each summer or early fall 
in a happy fellowship such as nothing 
else but a family reunion could well de 
velop 


Sometimes there are old people all of 
whose children, grandchildren, and even 
ereat-grandchildren come back to the old 
home one day each year, glad 
dening the hearts of everybody but 
cially adding to the happiness of the aged 
both by weeks of happy anticipation and 
by weeks of happy reminiscence. lather 
and grandfather and grand 
mother, reunion a chief 


source of for weeks 


ancestral 
espe- 


mother, or 
find the 
eager 


coming 
conversation 


before it happens, and then discuss all 
that was said and done until it is nearly 
time to begin anticipating another re 
union. Or it may be that with parents 


sis- 


and 
reviving 


and grandparents dead, brothers 


ters find life’s holiest memories 


they meet at the scenes of their child- 
hood and the e@raves of their ancestors, 
while uncles and aunts, nieces and neph 
ew ind fifty-seven varieties of cousins 
mee ti ygeth Ts get better acquainted, 
swap ideas and experiences, and go away 
with all having been made happier and 
better for the experience 

Ile wit tos miore vol reunion 
1 CVC? unty in the South this yea 
and now is the time to begin preparing 
for them With this in mind we are 
going te change the next topic in this 
series to read, “The Most Successful | 
Family Reunion I Have Attended, and | 
instead of one cash prise of $25, wr shall | 
offer a first prise of $1 ts d of $10 
and usual cash rates for all oiher letters 
we print. Now tell us all about the most 
deliahtful family reunion you have ever 
participated in, and mail your letters by 
June 22 





Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH. WN. C 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tion—120,000 circulation State plainly what edl- 
tion you wish to use 


Each 
Always 


TREE KILLER 












































(19) 665 


_ AGENTS WANTED 
































Baukru and Ru age Sales Make 0.00 daily 
Vv a yut fur ing «everything Distributor 
Dept. 16 509 Divisiot Chicago 

tible : Testan B s Bib 
h ie hb 4 i 1 
\ 3 , V i Bib 
i 38. Washin » 4 

Ama larg isl ! is nH i iu oS roa 
tiiul $5.95 alid $4.95 pea e guara ed Shoes 
\ ia Samples fturnisl Writ r » ) 

Arch Sh Co Dept 7-G, Ci ma Ohio 

5 Arch made 1 Shves Highes mn 
missior daily $2.00 every Da Your repea riders 
uake eXtra profits No ipita r experience needed 
De Z-136, ©. W Archer Shoe Co,, Cincinnat Ohio 

Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terms to 
salesmet Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Agenis.—Our new household device washes 
on i dries windows. sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 

wis less tha brooms Ove half profit Write 
Har pe Brush Works 205 a i St Fairfield Iowa 

Agent New plan makes easy to ear $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly selling shirts direct ) Wearer 
No capital or experience needed Repres¢ a rea 
manufacturer Write now for free samples Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $60 a week and new automobile Intro 
duce finest line latest style Hosiery Guaranteed to 
wear fou Pay you daily in advance ixtra 
banus besides No experience needed Samples fur 
nished We give you extra fine silk hose for your 
own use Write for special offer Jennings Hosiery 
Co Dey 2437, Dayto Ohio 

Would you ris k a le postal against the chance to 
make $> to $15 daily juring the next four months 
introducing an absolutely new e of insured Hosiery 

guaranteed 12 months Your pay daily Monthly 
bonus extra Magnificent sample outfit furnished. 
If so send name and address to Macochee Textile 
(Company Card 29013, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A Live Summer Seller.--Millions of gallons of fly 
spray will be used this summer Cash in on the 
national advertising of fly sprays There is a_ tre- 
mendous profit in it for the salesmen This is the 
first time such a product has been offered direct to 
consumers. “Household Pily-Kil’ (made by America’ 8 
best known manufaeturer of dairyman’s fly spray) is 
sold on a positive guarantee to rid homes, restaurants, 
poolrooms, barber shops, banks, stores, dairy barns 
aud homes of flies, mosquitoes and other = ingsects 
(olorleas, faint Pleasant odor, safe and an instanta 
neous killer selis at less than half the price 
usually charged over the counter for similar products. 
i ten second demonstration prove its effectiveness 
it sells itself Your margin of profit will amaze you 
Immediate action necessary Write or wire for prop- 
osition Fly-Kil” Division, Willhelm Oil Co., St 
Pa Mint 








SONY $1.99) 


High Grade Min Outfit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs re 
Action, Close Cutting, Steet Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and postage Use 30 hos 
Uf not satisiied, return in good eee and purchase price 


tefunded. STERLING CO NB100 BALTIMORE. MDe 


PUREDRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

















Thousands of eight-week-old 

new Half Price Pullets. Also Hatching Eggs. 
ra! ate pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 
-ars i ners al h exe contests. Catalog and special 
ship (.O0.D guarantee satisfaction, 

GEO "3. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Duroc - -Jersey Pigs 

















t mm hand suws ee sir grand champion 
bee at from 15.00 ¢t su ) ea a rding to 
jua herd is aided by a sand ind 
boa mi more money last s¢« 1 han any 
wher herd in the state. Pigs will be vaccinated 

‘aned and ready & > by June 1s Send 


u i rder; we guarantee Y please ' 
| J. J. Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, N. C. 
J 














PUREBRED... 
so 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Boars aud sows farr wed in March, $25.00 each 
Als» few September gilts bred for all litters 
$50 to $60 each Grand champion breeding 
Write 
BONNEY BROS. OAKLAWN FARM 
Oceana, Va. 
~~ — 











| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS 

































‘ i »K \ s recs 1s ‘ is quick 
MM mur galions, $2.00. Bo-Ko Co, Jone | prices, May and June. 25 50 100 800 1,000 
— . ems | OED a ... $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rook 3.50 6.50 12.00 56.00 105.00 
— — —-_ Rhode Island. Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 56.00 105.00 
\ “a Wi t rel, l5e ga Sil'r Led. Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 ..... 
] I Harrisot Assorted Chieks 2.75 5.00 8.00 42.50 60.00 
White Leghorns, Special Matings............13¢ Each 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings .... 16c Eaoh 
AGENTS WANTED 100% safe an oe delivery guavas teed. Order from 
r write ik wr cire iar 
The Richfield p Pia sty Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
Fruit Trees for Sale Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga 
Fru Tree Salesmen Wanted Liberal cash com QUALITY CHICKS 
nm m paid promptly Howard-Hickory Nursery Best bein 3 strains, postpaid, per 1 
Hickory. N. © REDUCED Fe Recon, 
Get our free sample case Toilet articies, Perfumes PRICES is: Or. “Nan gs it re 
a De . RE at. Lou's iawn a Catalog free. Missourl Poultry Farms. Columbia, Me. 
We start you without a doliar Ss apa, extracts. 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary Car 
nation Co Dept. 2520, St. Louts 
~ Agents Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a oat id, 100: ICKS 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten peer? x, Redes Anconas 813 P Tene yan., $14; Lt. Brahmas 
sils Sample pac kage Tree Collette Mfg. (« Dept ay yee td $8; Lar, Pemba ie. Live ‘delivery. Catalog 
701, Amsterdam. WF. ‘aad Cie DIKE POULTRY FARMS, BRENHAM, TEXAS 
Make $15.00 daily selling ixit Rubber Repair 
liquid rubber) Doubles mileage of tires and tubes WHEN WRITING To ADVERTISERS 
Sensational seller and money maker of 1926 Sample " s : in 
free Marquette Rubber Co FF2327 Wolfram St., SAY: “I saw your advertisement . 
Chicago The Progressive Farmer. 
—_— 
“a * 
4 — 
Fat 
Varietios Prices on 25 50 100 «500 1000 
a O 8. ©. Wh, Br. Leghorns, Aneonas.$3.00 $5.50 $10 $45.00 $30 BABY 
Brd.. Wh. Rocks, 8. C. R. Reds 3.75 7.00 18 62.50 » ~ , 
> 4 = Minorcas, Wh. Wyandoties, Wh. and oe 189 CVIICK 
Butt Orpingtons : 5 4 19.50 2 ® ‘* 
3 co Rik. Langshans, Sil, ‘L. Wyandottes 5.50 10.50 2 Pigg Ohicks ae age had oon 
a Jersey Black Giants .............. 50 14.50 98 fo. jedas. Bens ip gt 
< Appented Chicks. (ail Rods) nn 7 pay postman, — 
all kinds) . 
a § street, het gona KENTUCKY 














Jord Owners: 
Most carbon comes 


_— 
by Ol _ 
~~ r 


ates ~ 
> 





a 


= ro slays 








OU can’t stop carbon from forming in your Ford 


engine. It forms in every motor. 
u 5 


But there are dif- 


ferent types of carbon. Some oils leave sticky carbon. 
Some oils leave hard-as-flint carbon. 

Mobiloil “E”’ is unique in leaving light, fluffy carbon 
that is readily expelled through the exhaust. First-time 


users of Mobiloil ““E 


” say over and over that they have 


carbon cleaned out far less often than with other oils— 
running two to three times their usual previous mileage 


before the need is felt. 


When you cut down carbon you cut down expenses 


in many directions. 


The engine needs opening less 


often. The gasoline consumption is lower. The power 
is greater. The engine runs smoother and more quietly. 
New spark plugs are needed less often. 


Cheap too, to prove it 


Next time you drain and refill be sure to have 4 quarts 
of Mobiloil ““E” put in your Ford crankcase. It will be 
the beginning of a real economy administration in the 


affairs of your Ford. 


And you can carry this economy over to your Fordson 


by using Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil “A” 


nN winter. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, 


New York. 


Minneapolis. 


Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, 


Mobiloil “E” 


for Fords 


fay 
eRGoty, 
ohResrce 
* 
WL, OP 
tA Sony nL a _ 
tits 


Mobiloil 


Mobi loi] 
E 
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BLANK’S WIFE HAS INSIGHT 








Das! I n't think my wife could tell a 
lie in — 

Blank You're fortunate My wife can 
tell a lie the instant I utter it.” 

NOT MUSICAL 

Doctor Have you any organic trouble?” 

Patient Ni Doc; 1 can’t even carry 
tune 

FAST WORK 

Freddie—‘‘Poor old Tom iell into a fortune 
last year 

Frankie—“‘Why poor?” 

“He fe nto it so hard that he went right 
throug! t 

A LITTLE HOT 

Romantic Lady—““Do you ever see pictures 
in the fire?”’ 

Embittered Art Critic—‘“Ne But I’ve seen 
lots that ought to be.”—Punch (London. 

FIRED 
On Thursday he took a display sign off a 


lady blouse and put it on a hathtub. 

The sis read: “How would you like te 
see y est girl ir his for $2.75?” 

The fired m Friday 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


this century plant will bloom in a hundred 
years 

“Positive, ma’am,” swered the florist 
“If it doe bring it right back.” 


GOOD MANNERS 


Aunty—“And were you a very good little 
girl at ch this morning, Sallie?” 

Sallie—“Oh, yes, Auntie A man offered 
me a big plate full of money, and I said, ‘No, 
thank you 


BY CHANCE OR GLANCE 


“T should think you ould get tired of 
going motoring’ alone.” 
“Oh, T usually run across somebody be 


fore I've pone far.” 


ANNIE GIVES DUE CREDIT 


“Annie alled her stress, “just come 
into the dining room moment Now look 
at this Watch me. I can write my name 
in the dust on this table.” 

Annie grinned ‘It must be a grand thing,” 
she said to have an education.” 


GOOD EXCUSE 


Mrs« Newlywed—“Why did you tell the 
neighbors that you married me _ because I 
was su good cook, when you knew I 
ould1 even boil a potato?” 


Mr. Newlywed—‘T had to make some ex- 


The Lyre. 


A WELCOME TROUBLE 


“Let me kiss ose tears away, sweetheart,” 
c begs derly 

She jell into his arms and he was very 
busy f moments But the tears 
flowed 

“Wil stop ther e asked breath- 
lessly 

“Ne ¢ rmured ‘It's hay fever, but 
“KO OT tre ent 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Soprriaht, 283, 











pea 
HiT AIN’ KEEPIN’ UP A 
FAMBLY WHuT cos’ A 
MAN SO MUCH ---#AItTS 
KEEPIN’ UP iad 
Riri me 
























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ef you wants to know who de prom’- 
nent folks is, jes’ take noticement o who 
de pole b'arers is at de big fune'als!! 





’ asked the old woman, “that 








o 


o 





You know this famous 
| bottle-Keep it handy- 
| Good for humans, too 








Where cise con 
two wonderful 
tthe these for 
nO 





ith f 


markable eS ain— EY ~ to 
SEND N | MON dresees are delivered Re 
only $1.98 and a few cents delivery one ee, Sf ao 


JORMAN ROBERTS CO. DEPT. 53-F-70, \ 


OE TIE, 
POULTRY LICE 
























Keep yourchickens healthy. Rid them 
Of lice. Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens, Blow itabout chicken 


houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everything 
except insects. Insect powderis a most effec- 
tive insecticide. Bee Brand is the most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
zoc and 2sc. Other sizes, soc and $1.00. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free klet—a complete guide for bi 
house and garden insects, 


~ McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md, — 











